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THE ADVENT OF ROBERT OWEN. 


The event of the month has been the ar- 
rival, on the shores of America, of Robert 
Owen, the inventor of what is called the 
Rational System of Society. His disciples 
have welcomed him, with many demonstra- 
tions of respect, and he has been visited in 
this place by a large number of our most 
respectable and liberal-minded citizens. Mr. 
Owen will make a journey to Indiana, where 
his family resides, after which he proposes 
to return to Washington, to begin a series 
ef labors for the propagation of his opiuions. 

As this distinguished philanthropist did 
us the honor te call upon us, and presented 
us with several of his books, we are able 
to speak for him and his cause with more 
fulness and accuracy than we otherwise 
might have done. He is now in the seven- 
ty-fourth year of hisa ge, but looks not more 
than fifty, being an admirable proof of the 
efficacy of temperance and exercise in pre- 
serving the integrity and health of the phy- 
sical and intellectual faculties. It is per- 
fectly evident, after a few moments con- 
versation with him, that he is a man of 
great sincerity of conviction, of strong 
benevolence and tenacity of purpose, and 
considerable mental acuteness and vigor. 
His expression of opinion is decided but 
without passion, and his judgment of oth- 
ers marked by a pervading feeling of char- 
ity and good will. But a phrenologist 
would say of his head, what we soon learned 
from his talk, that along with a large devel- 
opement of firmness, benevolence and the 
observing faculties, there was some narrow- 
ness in the intellectual regions, little vener- 
ation, and a positive deficiency in the organs 
of fancy and sentiment. His characteristics 
generally are rather sharp and angular, 
than broad and full. 

The work which Mr. Owen requested us 
particularly to read is called The Book 
of the New Moral World,” and it professes 
to unfold a system of society entirely dif- 
ferent and immeasurably superior to any 
that has heretofore existed or been pro- 
posed, and which, if adopted, will produce 
universal plenty and happiness. We have, 
of course, read the book with a great deal 
of interest, and while the impression it 
has made is fresh on the mind, will proceed 
to give a few brief thoughts in regard to 
what it teaches. 





Mr. Owen’s first fundamental principle is 
this : 

“ That all facts yet known to man, indi- 
cate that there is an external or an internal 
cause of all existences, by the fact of their 
existence; that this all-pervading cause of 
motion and change in the universe, is that 
Incomprehensible Power, which nations 
have called God, Jehovah, Lord, &c.; but 
that the facts are yet unknown to man, what 
that hitherto Incomprehensible Power is.” 


Here we have the whole of what is 
termed the new Rational Religion, and we 
must say that, to our Reason, it appears a 
most inconsistent and inadequate statement 
of the doctrine of Deity. We have no dis- 
position, in this place, to go into an argu- 
ment on the being and character of God, be- 
cause we believe that such an argument is 
some thousands of years behind the present 
state of human knowledge. It is a ques- 
tion, we think, settled at least as far back 
as the time of Socrates, and one upon which 
every step the human intellect has since 
made has thrown a clearer light. But let 
us ask, what reason Mr. Owen has for in- 
ferring the existence of an Incomprehensi- 
ble Power, from which we may not infer 
with equal force, other qualities of that 
Power. If the fact of ‘* motion and change 
in the universe,” prove the existence of a 
Cause, then the fact of an intelligent, wise 
and good end, which is everywhere mani- 
fested by such motion and change, proves 
the existence of an Intelligent, Wise and 
Good Cause. For our own part, we are 
perfectly convinced by what is called the 
external evidence of Deity, even as it is 
set forth in the elementary books on Natu- 
tral Theology, in spite of the objections of 
Coleridge and some of the modern German 
spiritualists. When Paley and others say 
that «‘Contrivance proves design, and the 
predominant tendency of the design, the ob- 
ject and character of the Designer,” and 
these show usin every part of creation with 
which we are acquainted the most abun- 
dant evidence of this Contrivance, they take 
a position from which they have never been 
dislodged by any of our pretended Rational 
philosophers. And although it is not, in 
our estimation, the highest proof which can 
be given for the being and attributes of God, 
it is sufficiently strong to be impregnable to 
the assaults of ignorant and blind atheism. 


The highest evidence to us of the being and ! 








character of God, is Inspiration, in which 
we devoutly believe, but as Rationalism 
holds to a profound contempt for all doc- 
trines of Spiritual [llumination, we are will- 
ing to take it on its own ground, and main- 
tain that even in the sphere of Natural Sci- 
ence it is one of the most irrational states 
of mind on earth. 


But, continues Mr. Owen, “ the facts are 
yet unknown to man which define what 
that hitherto Incomprehensible Power is.” 
If this assertion merely meant that we do 
not know all that we may know of God, 
it is a commonplace truth enough, but if it 
means that nothing is yet known of God, 
we ask what right Mr. Owen has to say 
sot Does he know all that is known? 
Has he taken the measure of the thousands 
of millions of intellects which have been 
upon the earth, and are now upon the earth, 
and ascertained precisely what it is possible 
for them to know? May there not be 
some one who has searched deeper and 
wider into the infinite field of creation, 
and found a truth which he has not 
found? And if one, why not many ? 
Where does he get his authority for limit- 
ing the universal intellect of man to the 
standard of his own? This ignoring the 
whole human race appears to us a most 
preposterous pretension. It is equivalent 
to saying that Mr. Owen has exhausted the 
entire scope of pessible knowledge, and is 
in possession of every degree of truth which 
mankind can attain. The only position 
which the denier of a God can take, in logi- 
cal consistency, is that to zs mind there is 
no evidence of such a being. He has no 
right to pronounce upon the degree of ad- 
vancement in this kind of knowledge which 
can be made by other minds ; for unless he 
is himself omniscient—and therefore a God 
—he cannot tell what revelations of truth 
may have been vouchsafed to other minds, 
It may be right for him to say, as the King 
of Siam did, that he does not believe in the 
existence of ice, because he has not seen it; 
but he certainly has no logical right to say 
that others have not seen ice. He cannot 
consistently argue from his own ignorance, 
the ignorance of all his fellows. A simple 
negation, therefore, is made by Mr. Owen 
the foundation of a positive system of Re- 
ligion, designed to control the minds of all 
mankind ! 
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Again: Mr. Owen intimates in the pas- 
sage we are considering, and says expressly 
in another place, that it may be possible for 
man hereafter to obtain more definite and 
fuller notions of this Incomprehensible Pow- 
er than he nowhas. But it such knowledge 
is attainable in the future, why may it not 
have been attained in the past? Can he point 
out a single circumstance which shows that 
it was impossible for man to attain this 
knowledge in the past? And if it was not 
impossible, why may we not have attained 
it? How does Mr. Owen know that Man 
has not attained that knowledge? He may 
not believe it; he may say legitimately that 
he has not seen any proof of it: but we 
again assert, that it is the height of presump- 
tion in him, to assume that his own attain- 
ments are the measure and bounds of all 
knowledge. The truth is that Mr. Owen 
sets out with a pentAL, a doubt, a mere 
negative assertion, (which in the very nature 
of it is insusceptible of proof,) and then in- 
sists that it should be made the ground of a 
positive faith. Now, we say, that we have 
the most satisfactory evidence, not only of 
the existence of Power, as the Cause of all 
movement, but of the Intelligence and Good- 
ness of this power, that the universe is only 
incomprehensible in the absence of this 
knowledge; that without Him, the past, the 
present and the future are alike dark to us; 
that our faith in Him is the source of a pro- 
founder and higher joy than our faith in 
anything else ; that our souls feel to their 
inmost recesses the want of such a faith; 
that it inspires us with the loftiest concep- 
tion of thought, and the noblest purposes of 
life, of which we are capable ; and that net 
only we, but millions of our fellow creatures 
have been made happy by similar convic- 
tions: that these are facts as clear to us as 
our own existence, as clear as any facts in 
nature, so that the denial of them by Mr. 
Owen, or any body else, may prove the 
state of his own mind, but cannot prove 
that they are not Facts to the minds of oth- 
er men. He may speak of the religious 
phenomena of all history—as constant, and 
as universal asany phenomena made known 
to any science—as “vain imaginations :” 
for they may seem so to him: but to us, 
who see in them a mighty reality, his de- 
nials avail nothing, except to prove what 
we consider his blindness. Besides that, 
our Reason teaches us that it is not enough 
for a man pretending to Science to say, 
when he is presented an accumulation of 
facts, like those which are contained in the 
religious history of man, that they are 
« imaginations.” Our reason requires some- 
thing more precise than this. We wish to 
know why these “ imaginations” have ex- 
isted, in their various shapes—why this no- 
tion of God has led to so many wars and 
overturnings, as Mr, Owen speaks of— 
wiiy it takes so strong a hold of the mind, 
in all stages of its development—why it ap- 
pears so nicely adapted to the human soul 
why, in its pure form, it affords such a 





high, ennobling, and glorious consolation ? 
It will not do to ery out “fancy, fancy :” 
for it is no fancy to us: itisa reality, more 
permanent and deep-seated than the reality 
of the outward world; and we wanta more 
intelligent account of it, than a shallow or 
impartial doubt. But we will not dwell on 
this topic. To the readers of the works of 
Charles Fourier, what we have already said 
must seem as though we intended to insult 
them, by a discussion like this: but we 
write for others as well as for them. 

One remark, however, in regard to these 
very Rational Philosophers, is important. 
Their weakness .is in supposing that nothing 
is worthy of belief which is not discovered 
to us, or which can not be demonstrated by 
the understanding, leaving out of view that 
vast mass of truth which has its origin and 
its proof in the sentiments and the affections. 
On this question of a God of Infinite Holi- 
ness and Love, for instance, we should be- 
lieve in his existence merely from the pro- 
found feeling that we have of it, even with- 
out a demonstration, and, we think, against 
any adverse conclusions of our own reason, 
acting under bare natural light. 

Rejecting the idea of God, Mr. Owen 
necessarily rejects the religion of Jesus 
Christ, sustained as it is by such an over- 
whelming acetimulation of evidence, exter- 
nal and internal—evidence derived from 
history, from its divine and beautiful char- 
acter, and from the personal experience of its 
hallowing effects felt by thousands upon 
thousands, who have been regenerated by 
its life-growing influences. Is there any- 
thing in his whole scheme of philosphy 
which can account for the existence of such 
a character as that of Jesus of Nazareth—a 
character so pure, so lofty, so glorious in 
every respect, and so immeasurably superior 
in its acted reality to the noblest conceptions 
that the human mind can form of excel- 
lence? The more we advance in knowledge, 
the higher our attainments in virtue—the 
further the character of this One Being 
strides on before us, as an ideal which we 
strive in vain to realize. How does Ration- 
alism, with its doctrine of ‘* external circum- 
stances,” account for that? Was it formed 
by the “ circumstance” of the besotted and 
bigotted Jewish nation ; and why has there 
been no such character before or since, even 
with the additional “ circumstance” of his 
influence ? 

But we are anticipating Mr. Owen’s sec- 
ond fundamental position, which is this : 

‘* That it is a law of Nature, obvious to 
our senses, that the internal and external 
character of all that have life upon the earth, 
is formed for them, and not by them: that 
in accordance with this law, the internal 
and external character of man is formed for 
him, and not by him; and that knowledge 
of this fact, with all its important conse- 
quences, will necessarily create in every one 
a new sublime and pure spirit of charity for 
the convictions, feelings, and conduct of the 
human race—seeing that this varied life is 
formed by the same Incomprehensible Pow- 


er that has created human nature and given 
man his peculiar faculties.” 

In other places this position is stated thus : 
«That man is a compound being, whose 
character is formed of his constitution or 
organization at birth, and of the effects of 
external circumstances upon it from birth to 
death: such original organization and ex- 
ternal circumstances, continually acting and 
reacting upon each other.” 

Mr. Owen’s inferences from this position 
are: Since man is wholly the result of ir- 
resistible external forces, that there can be 
neither merit nor demerit in anything that 
he does—that he has no free-will nor moral 
responsibility—that the words duty, obliga- 
tion, &c., are mistakes that have crept into 
all languages—and that the means of hap- 
piness or improvement is to be found only 
in the adaptation of external circumstances 
to our inward organization. 

There is so much important but neglected 
truth, mingled with so much equally im- 
portant error, in the doctrine of Circumstan- 
ces thus stated, that we might exhaust a 
volume in remarks upon its various aspects. 
We shall, in this hasty notice, therefore, 
vefer to a few points in which we think Mr. 
Owen’s account of human nature defective. 

It must be obvious, at the first glance, 
that if Human Character is the result of the 
action and reaction of the internal organiza- 
tion and external circumstances, the very 
first step to be taken is to determine the na- 
ture of this inward organization, and the 
precise relation it bears to external circum- 
stances. Inthe process of developing char- 
acter, how much is due to the actzon of cir- 
cnmstances, and how much to the reaction 
of the inward organization? We say this 
is the first step to be taken, because the in- 
ward organization may be such that its 
power to actis greater than the power which 
acts upon it, and character may consequently 
be the result of an inward organization act- 
ing upon external circumstances, which is 
the reverse of Mr. Owen’s statement. It 
may be that this inward organization is a 
spirit—a living force—a_self{-determined 
power—able to control the outward circum- 
stances. We do not now say it isso; we 
merely say that it may be so, and that Mr. 
Owen has no right to assume that it is not 
so, until he has demonstrated what the in- 
ward organization really is. 

Singular to say, this first step—the pre- 
liminary step to all advancement in our rea- 
sonings—is one which Mr. Owen has most 
superficially considered. All that we have 
in regard to it is, that «* human nature is a 
compound of animal propensities, intellect- 
ual faculties, and moral qualities.” What 
are propensities?—what are faculties ?— 
what are qualities? Are they material sub- 
stances, or something very different from 
matter? If different, how are they related 
to matter? Are they results of the material 
organization, or the causes, or neither ? 





Come, let us know, for this is the very point. 
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How? You are silent! Then we say that 
you have gone a very little way toward the 
solution of your first problem. You assume 
throughout your book that there is an action 
and reaction between the external and inter- 
nal, but. you say nothing about the nature 
or mode of this reciprecal influence, which 
we must know, to some extent, before we 
can say whether the character of man is 
formed for him or by him; for it would 
seem, from your own statement, that as the 
character is partly formed by the « original 
constitution,’—which constitution, we take 
it, is the man—therefore it must be formed 
by the man. You cannot move an inch un 
til you tell us what this “ original constitu- 
tion, or organization,” is; whether material 
or spiritual—whether active or passive, liv- 
ing or dead. 

This is the more important for Mr. Owen, 
because he proposes to adapt circumstances 
to human nature, which he cannot do wisely 
until he knows precisely what that nature 
requires. The “circumstances” must greatly 
vary with the different views we may take 
of human nature. For instance, what is 
called the sexual desize may be a mere ani- 
mal propensity, or it may be a sublime spir- 
itual passion, of which the animal instinct 
is only the instrument or base; now, how 
obvious is it that the ‘ external circumstan- 
ces” adapted to this desire, considered in 
these different lights, must be very different ? 
If it be the same in man as it is in an ani- 
mal, nature dictates that ‘‘ circumstances” 
should allow of its gratification in the same 
way; but if it is something higher than the 
instinct of the animal, then the *‘ecircumstan- 
ces” under which it is gratified must be al- 
together different. We might make a simi- 
lar observation of every other feeling in 
man, so that Mr. Owen is again brought 
back to the logical necessity of making, as 
a first step in his reasonings, a rigid and 
complete analysis of the human constitution. 
This, we repeat, he has nowhere done! He 
often speaks of the science of human na- 
ture, but he has not at all explained that 
pretended science; and what he has said 
seems to us shallow beyond description. 

Such an analysis is important in another 
view of the question, in order to explain 
some of the remarkable phenomenas of hu- 
man history. There are men, for example, 
appearing from time to time upon the earth, 
who are in every way entitled to our re- 
spect, whether we consider their intellectual 
power or moral elevation, and who perpet- 
ually affirm that they bring us a divine com- 
mission to instruct us in higher truths than 
we as yet know, and whichare not to be got 
out of the most laborious study of nature. 
They claim that they hold an immediate in- 
tercourse with the spirits and realities of an- 
other world—they announce deep and far- 
reaching truths—and only, perhaps, centu- 

ries after they have departed does mankind 
discover the full import of their messages. 
These are the prophets of the human race. 


They are obviously a distinct, peculiar, and 
ever-recurring class. How are they to be 
explained?) Mr. Owen will doubtless say, 
that such characters are formed by the “im- 
agination ;” but what is this “imagination,” 
which plays so important a part in all the 
affairs of life? Does it follow knows and 
ascertainable laws of development? What 
are they, and may they not be as authorita- 
tive for us as the boasted laws of reason ? 
Or, if such characters are the result of a pe- 
culiar internal organization, acted upon by 
external circumstances, what is that organi- 
zation, and what the cireumstances by which 
it is developed? Mr. Owen says that “no 
two organizations are precisely the same at 
birth.” Well, then, in tae infinite variety 
of these ‘‘ organizations,” may there not be 
some possessed of faculties or qualities infi- 
nitely superior to ordinary reason? May 
there not be some ‘‘organizations” capable 
of perceiving relations of truth altogether 
above and beyond those seen by the reason ? 
Who shall assign the degree of different fac- 
ulties, or the degree of difference of the same 
faculties, in different individuals? Who has 
told Mr. Owen that his “« senses,” or that his 
‘‘ reason,” isthe highest authority possessed 
by the human race? If both reason and the 
prophetic fancy, of which we speak, be the 
result of ** the action and reaction of original 
organization and external circumstances,” 
why may not the affirmations of the latter 
be just as good authority as the deductions 
of the fermer? We do not assert that they 
are, but we do assert that Mr. Owen has no 
right to assume the superiority of one over 
the other until he has given us a more pen- 
etrating and accurate analysis of human na- 
ture, and shown the precise function of all 
its parts. Thus, we are brought in another 
direction to that fact which we say he has 
quite overlooked, or most imperfectly con- 
sidered—a rigid determination of the human 
nature. 

In Charles Fourier’s «* Theory of the Pas- 
sions,” which Mr. Owen is pleased to speak 
of as ‘‘ imaginary and fanciful,” there is a 
most profound and brilliant attempt at such 
an analysis. He says that Man has asoul, 
which is one grand and immortal Desire, or 
Passion, or Love, agencied into twelve sub- 
sidiary Passions or Loves, aad that these 
passions are springs of action, sources of 
movement, incessant and irrepressible mo- 
tives or powers, that make use of the intel- 
lectual and physical organs as instruments. 
Five of these Passions are sensitive, con- 
nected with the five senses, and prompt to 
various modes of material refinement in the 
useful and ornamental arts; five are social 
in their nature, and lead to the aggregation 
of men in society; three are intellectual im- 
pulses to knowledge and order; while the 
whole are presided over, and constitute the 
compound Passion of Unityism, Universal 
Harmony, or Religion. But the explana- 
tion of this theory is too great a work for 
this place ; and yet it is the only theory we 








have met with that throws a satisfactory 
light upon those great Facts, diberty and 
necessity—free will and responsibility. Mr. 
Owen is compelled to deny one order of these 
facts—free will and moral responsibility. 
Fourier accepts them, as demonstrated by 
the universal conscicusness of the human 
race, and explains them according to sci- 
ence. 

He says that the Passions are not free to 
change their own nature, to like what they 
dislike; nor are they free to change the na- 
ture of circumstances that actually exist. 
But they are free to choose the modes by 
which they seek their own immediate satis- 
faction, and by which they modify the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed ; they 
are free to prefer a slight degree of present 
suffering to an intense degree of future suf- 
fering; the mind, considered collectively, 
is free to satisfy one passion in preference 
to another, when circumstances do not afford 
the means of satisfying each; and, when 
in such case there are several desires claim- 
ing immediate satisfaction, the Reason, as 
an arbiter, may discover which it is best at 
the time to gratify orrepress. The passions, 
then, are free to reason according to the 
lights of science and experience. By the 
immutable laws of necessity all the elemen- 
tary principles of activity in the soul are 
permanently impelled to seek, individually 
and collectively, their own satisfaction, and 
therefore, the will can only be free, in so 
much as external circumstances afford a 
choice in the mode of satisfying these natu- 
ralimpulsions. Free will is graduated ac- 
cording to the various degrees of liberty 
which circumstances allow to the develope- 
ment of the Passions; and responsibility 
corresponds to the degree of reaction pro- 
duced by the discordant developement of 
these passions, considered individually and 
collectively in all their bearings. If these 
passions are allowed to follow their re- 
spective impulsions, according to certain 
laws of order, which they themselves reveal, 
they will lead to harmony and happiness ; 
but thwarted in their developement by ex- 
ternal circumstances, they become the sour- 
ces of individual misery and general discord. 
Favorable circumstances, therefore, are ne- 
cessary to the full and harmonic develope- 
ment of the passions; yet the circumstances 
are not in themselves the positive principle 
of progress, but only the negative condition, 
or the mould and containing form, the neces- 
sary basis of improvement. ‘The life is in 
the passions—the more or less favorable 
state of circumstances being the measure oi 
the more or less perfect degree of that life. 
All that man can do towards the improye- 
ment of his nature is to adapt circumstan- 
ces to its healthful and integral develope- 
ment; he cannot change his innate nature, 
which can be changed alone by Him who 
first created it intrinsically—and hence the 
beauty of the Christian doctrine of Grace, 
a divine influence in the effectual regenera- 


tion of Man. 
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But our limits warn us to leave the discus- 
sion of the theoretical parts of Mr. Owen’s 
book, to say a word of his practical policy. 
Here, too, we should be disposed to object 
to much of it, because, as Mr. Owen has 
not analyzed human nature, his arrange- 
ments are not perfectly adapted to human 
nature. So far as he opposes competition 
and industrial strife—so far as he would 
feed and clothe and educate the whole hu- 
man race—so far, in short, as he introduces 
unity and peace into the social relations— 
his scheme is immeasurably in advance of 
the present system of society. But to the 
disciples of Fourier, who understand the 
laws of Compound Association, it must ap- 
pear as nothing more than one form of what 
they call ‘*Guaranteeism,” which is much 
better than “Civilization,” but not to be 
compared with ‘ Association” even in its 
simplest shape; we cannot see that Mr. 
Owen, in his. practical arrangements, has 
any higher guide than the imperfect gener- 
alizations of his own reason. He consti- 
tutes himself the legislator of the human 
race, wherein he differs from Fourier, who 
looked to God forall his laws. Take a 
single example, the Marriage relation. Mr. 
Owen’s plan is this: 

«In the new world about to be introduced, 
marriages will he solely formed to promote 
the happiness of the sexes, and if this end 
be not attained, the object of the union will 
be defeated. Should the parties, therefore, 
after the termination of twelve months, at 
the soonest, discover that their dispositions 
and habits are unsuited to each other, and 
that there is little or no prospect of happi- 
ness being derived from their union, they 
are to make a public declaration, as before, 
to that effect, after which they return home 
and live together six months longer, at the 
termination of which, if they still find their 
qualities discordant, and both agree to make 
a similar second declaration, both of which 


being only registered and witnessed, will 


constitute their legal separation. 

** The above cases apply only when both 
parties unite in the lastdeclaration. Sheuld 
one alone come forward upon the last de- 
claration, and the other object to separation, 
they would be required to live together 
another six months, to try if their feelings 
and habits could be made to accord so as to 
promote their happiness. But at the end 
of the second six months, if the objecting 
party shall remain of the same mind, the 
separation is then to be final, and the par- 
ties may, without diminution of public opin- 
ion, form new unions more suited to their 
dispositions.” 

This arrangement, we suppose, is to be 
regarded as the Law of Nature, for Mr. 
Owen pretends that his system is founded 
on the laws of Nature. But let us ask 
where we find anything like it in nature? 
It strikes us as nothing more than the mere 
dictum or invention of Mr. Owen himself, 
and is to be adopted exclusively on his au- 
thority. All the sanctity and importance, 
then, which men have almost universally 
attached to marriage, is to give place to thei: 
respect for Robert Owen. What guarantee 
does he give us that this is the true and 


immutable rule for governing the relations 
of the sexes? As far as we can see, none! 
Marriage becomes wholly a matter of per- 
sonal convenience or of external regulation. 
In the former case, it would lead to indis- 
criminate intercourse; and in the latter, 
subject the affections to the despotism of 
society. Indeed, sir, we fear that your 
“improvement” would hardly be as good 
asthe present system of compulsion; for 
this has the recommendation of partial order, 
while yours has neither the recommendation 
of Order nor Attraction. 

How inconceivably superior the method 
of Fourier in treating of these matters! In 
present society, he allows of no change in 
the marriage institution. When woman 
shall have been secured her rights to prop- 
erty, to labor, and to complete education, 
he would sanction a larger liberty in divorce. 
And only when the human race shall have 
been regenerated by good institutions and 
religious influences, would he permit higher 
degrees of amorous freedom, and then only; 
only when it shall have been demonstrated to 
the perfect conviction of the Church of God, 
composed of parents and women, that such 
freedom was absolutely required by a law 
of God, which pervades the entire creation. 
He proposes no change in any institution 
on his own authority, but solely on the au- 
thority of Demonstration, as derived from 
Nature and Revelation. In this we should 
have a substantial and permanent guide, 
which is much better, we take it, than the 
arbitrary decrees or conclusions of any man 
or set of men. 

We cannot now, however, follow Mr. 
Owen into his various practical details. 
With great respect for him, as a benevoient 
and self-sacrificing lover of his race, we 
feel considerable repugnance both to his 
theories and practical arrangements. At 
the same time, we will say there is much, 
very much, in his book, which may be read, 
by all classes of men, and particularly by 
the Christian clergy, who so lamentably 
neglect the question of social reorganization, 
with profit and instruction. For his gen- 
eral spirit of charity towards all men, we 
love him, but we deeply regret the delusion 
in which he indulges in regard to religion, 
and above all the Religion of Jesus. Mean- 
while, we are confident that the propagation 
of his system in this country will prepare 
the way for the sublime discoveries of Fou- 
rier, who stands upon such indescribably 
higher ground. 

But, before we close, we have one word 
to say to the Christian World. It is this: 
The great cause of the day, is the cause of 
Social Unity. It is taking deep root into 
the hearts and aspirations of men. The 
masses of the working-men, ground to death 
by the oppressions of actual society, are 
looking earnestly to the principle of com- 
bined effort for relief. They are beginning 
to move in their might. Shall their move- 





ment be directed by Christianity or by the 


opponents of Christianity? Shall they fall 
into the hands of those who, like Mr. 
Owen, are unable to see the divine glories 
of the revelation of the Son of God, or shall 
they be instructed into the associative prin- 
ciples of one, who acknowledged Christ as 
the source of all life and truth, and who, 
for forty years, in loneliness and obloquy, 
patiently sought to de the will of his Mas- 
ter in Heaven. Oh, my friends, this is no 
trivial question! Issues, more momentous 
than the pen can well depict, hang upon the 
decision. Let us, then, with a seriousness 
of conviction that sinks to the inmost centre 
of our hearts, beseech you to look into these 
things with the calmness, sagacity, and in- 
dpendence which will do honor to the dis- 


ciples of the Saviour. 
———— 


§- We have received a letter from an 


shows that Association to be in a prosper- 
ous state, of which the following is an ex- 
tract: 


Crresco, Fonp pu Lac Co., 
Wisconsin, Sept. 12th, 1844. 


* * * * 

Finding ourselves possessed of sufficient 
numbers and capital for a commencement, 
we determined to select a location of Gov- 
ernment land. Our locating committee, after 
a long search, selected the place where we 
are now located, being ninety-two miles 
north of the north line of the State of Illi- 
nois, and seventy miles south of Green Bay, 
and sixty miles west of the village of She- 
loggan, on Lake Michigan. Our Domain 
is about twelve miles south of Fox River, 
ona small stream running into Gree Lake, 
which stream runs through it from east to 
west, and on which we have three good 
mill sites, with an abundant water power. 


| The bed of this whole covntry is limestone, 


which in many places comes to the surface, 
and of which we ‘have an inexhaustible 
supply for building, &c. We have many 
valuable streams and brooks on the Domain, 
by which the whole is finely watered. We 
have a sufficiency of timber, (no pine,) 
and are surrounded by almost boundless 
prairies. The soil is a rich and deep loam, 
inclining to sand more than clay, both of 
which are scarce in a pure state. Wenow 
own 1160 acres of land, and expect to pay 
for more soon. Between five and six thou- 
sand dollars capital stock have been ‘paid in, 
and we have no debt or incumbrance, and 
sufficient means to sustain the resident 
members until we can get a return from the 
soil. 

I will here remark, that we admit no 
members without sufficient stock subscrip- 
tions to maintain them until we can reap a 
return for labor from the soil. 

Our first company, consisting of about 
twenty men, arrived here, and commenced 
improvements about the 27th of May last. 
We put in about twenty acres of spring 
crops, mostly potatoes, and buckwheat and 





turnips,. &c., and have now one hundred 


officer of the Wisconsin Phalanx, which .- 
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acres of winter wheat in the ground. We 
have erected three buildings, designed for 
wings to a large one to be erected this Fall 
—in which there are about twenty families 
snugly stored, yet comfortable and happy 
and busy, comprising in all about eighty 
persons, men, women and children. We 
have also erected a saw-mill, which will be 
ready to run ina few days, after which we 
shall proceed to erect better dwellings. We 
do all our cooking in one kitchen, and al! 
eat at one table. Our labor is all (excep- 
ting a part of female labor, on which there 
is a reduction,) during the present summer 
deemed in the Class of Usefulness, and 
every member works as well as possible, 
where he or she is most needed, under the 
general superintendence of the Directors. 
We adhere strietly to our Constitution and 
Bye-Laws, and adopt as fast as possible the 
system of Fourier. We have organized our 
Groups and Series in a simple manner, and 
thus far every thing goes admirably, and 
much better than we could have expected 
in our embryo state. We have regular 
meetings for business and social purposes, 
by which means we keep a harmony of 
feeling and concert of action. We havea 
Sunday School, Bible Class, and Divine 
service every Sabbath, by different denomi- 
tions, who occupy the Hall (as we have 
but one) alternately as they can agree, and 
ailis harmony in that department, although 
we have many members of different reli- 
gious societies. They all seem determined 
to lay aside metaphysical differences, and 
make a united social effort, founded on the 
fundamental principles of Religion. 

In the rapidity of your movements in 
Association in the East, do not forget the 
West. This is the country for Associa- 
tions, where land is cheap and good. We 
have commenced, and have secured a per- 
manent property, and are bound onward, 
determined on success if in our power to 


succeed. 
Respectfully yours, 


WaRREN CHASE. 
te 


NortH AMERICAN PHALANX.—A recent 
visit to this Association has assured us of 
the justness of previous accounts, that this 
Association is based on a sure foundation, 
and contains elements of certain success. 
Time does not permit any description at the 
present moment; and we will only remark 
that a well directed effort has already accom- 
plished a great deal with very limited means, 
and that among the members prevail the 
most deligbtful harmony and unity of pur- 
pose, strong devotion to the principle of 
social reform, and an earnest desire and de- 
termination to illustrate the benefits and 
beauties of Association, both moral and 
physical, in practice. 

A fine steam engine (15 horse-power) has 
been erected, together with a saw-mill, ma- 
chine-shop, and extensive buildings for 
various branches of Industry, which wil] 


be prosecuted as soon and as fast as mem-| 


bers with means and suitable abilities shall 
join. An admirable chance is here offered 
to skilful mechanics, who have a small 
capital The address is Leedsville, Mon- 


mouth Co., New Jersey. 
Broox Farm.—The Revised Constitution, 


and the quarterly statement of this Associa- 
tion, ending August 1st, has been received, 
but too late for publication. Our friends at 
Brook Farm are cheered on by the most 
| Jattering results attending their recent eflorts. 
A large net profit, upwards of twelve hun- 
dred dollars, has been declar ed, for the oper- 
ations of one Quarter; that is to say, after 
the payment of all expenses of living, &c., 
and of the interest upon Capital, this amount 
has accrued to Labor. One wing oi a large 
unitary building is well under way, and ad- 
vancing rapidly to completion. Belore it is 
finished more members cannot be received 
into the Association for want of accommo- 
dation ; but many now waiting will be im- 
mediately after, who possess both mechani- 
cal skill and means.—On ward is our glorious 
cause ! 

N. B.—The Constitution of Brook Farm 
may be had at Redfield’s, corner of Nassau 
and Beekman streets, N. Y. 


penis 

Onto PHaLtanx.—We have received a 
paper containing the Constitution of this 
Association as amended upon practical trial, 
together with a partial statement of their 
affairs, representing them to be in a flour- 
ishing condition. But we refrain from ma- 
king any further publication than this no- 
tice in the present number, as a desire has 
been expressed by the President, E. P. Grant, 
Esq. to occupy one number of the Phalanx 
with a complete exposition, which will 


probably be made immediately. 
— 


jc Letters from Mr. Brisbane, dated 
Paris, Sept. 15th, have been received by the 
steamer Caledonia, just as we are going to 
press. Mr. Brisbane is arduously engaged 
in the study of the voluminous manuscripts 
left by Fourier, which, he says, are charged 
with the most precious disclosures concern- 
ing the laws of Universal Unity. They 
are being copied for this country. The cause 
in France progresses slowly, but surely, 
and only among the higher and more intel- 
ligent class of minds. 

— 
INDUSTRY AND CAPITAL. 

The following excellent remarks, by the 
People’s Advocate, published at Belfast, 
Me., are among the numerous signs now 
coming to light of the spread and penetra- 
tion of just ideas upon this all-important 
subject : 








«« The capital and industry of the coun. 
try should become friends and co-laborers 
in the field of productive operations. They 
‘should be yoked up together, employed in 
‘the same enterprise, and made to uphold 
‘and sustain each other in the development 
lof our native resources. How are they 
now?-—friends or enemies, united or estranged ? 


produce the legitimate fruits of so natural a 
union? No. Much of the capital of the 
country stands arrayed in open hostility to 
industry, and, as now employed, instead of 
being a benefit, is a positive injury to the 
community. Capital, out upon uswrtous 
interest, is a most deadly foe to industry. 
It is a canker-worm upon its fair propor- 
tions, eating out its very vitals. All the 
capital employed in shaving the farmer, the 
mechanic, and the laborer, so far as the 
happiness and prosperity of the great whole 
are concerned, had better -be sunk in the 
ocean. It impoverishes the community, 
discoufages industry and qninrpre and 
dwarfs the productive energies of our peo- 
ple. It may enrich the shaveor, but it 
ruins the shavee, and, as the shaveors are 
few, and the shavees many, the country is 
essentially injured and depressed by its em- 
ployment. The farmer, whose farm is 
encumbered with heavy mortgages, the 
usual indices and monuments of usurious 
interest, is disheartened, and allows his farm, 
or rather his shaveor’s farm, to go to wreck 
and ruin, and he himself, too often, becomes 
an idle and useless member of society, The 
mechanic and the laborer, who pay tribute 
tothe usurer, may, for a while, stem its 
withering influence, but every year sinks 
them deeper and deeper in the embarrass- 
ment, until they, too, are broken down, 
ruined, and become drones upon the com- 
munity. 
— 

ON THE PRESENT COMMERCIAL 

SYSTEM—ITS KNOWN DEFECTS 

AND ITS UNKNOWN DANGERS. 


TRANSLATED FROM FOURIER’S WORKS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Weare about to touch upon the tender 
point of the present Social Order, called 
Civilization. It isa painful task to raise the 
voice against the folly of the day, against 
chimeras which are in full vogue. 

To speak at the present day against the 
defects of Commerce, is to expose one’s self 
to anathemas as great as if one had spoken 
against the tyrannies of the Popes and Ba- 
rons in the twelfth century. If it. were 
necessary to choose between the two posts 
of danger, I consider that there would be 
less risk in offending a sovereign, by tell- 
ing him disagreeable truths, than in offend- 
ing the mercantile spirit, which reigns like 
a despot over both civilization and sove- 
reignty itself. 

It is never in ‘he midst of popular in- 
fatuation on any subject that sound judg- 








Do capital and industry work together, and 


ments are formed upon social affairs, a 
proof of which we find in the general in- 
fatuation for Commerce ; a slight analysis 
would prove that it is extremely defective, 
and that upon the subject of Commerce, as 
upon all other subjects; we are more and 
more bewildered under the guidance of the 
uncertain sciences. 

The Commercial controversy has existed 
but half a century, and its authors have al- 
ready put forth thousands of volumes with- 
out perceiving that the machinery of Com- 
merce is constructed upon principles quite 
contrary to common sense. It subjects the 
Social Body to aclass of men who have 
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the exchanges of products in their hands, 
and renders all the essential classes of so- 
ciety, the cultivator, the manufacturer, and 
the producing classes in general, and even 
government itself, subservient to them. 

T shall establish the point that, in agood 
Polity, the members of the commercial body 
should constitute a whole, be mutually and 
reciprocally responsible, and that the Social 
Body should be ensured against Bankrupt- 
cy, Stock-jobbing, Monopoly, Usury, losses 
from waste, and other disorders which 
spring from the existing system; a system 
which long since would have been critically 
analysed by political writers if they pos- 
sessed a shadow of the respect for good 
morals of which they make such great pro- 
fession. 

In this first essay 1 design only to make 
a prelude to the question, to point out the 
commercial follies and excesses, which 
prove our ignorance, and should induce a 
research for a system of Commerce, or mode 
of exchange of products, less corrupt than 
the existing one called Free Competition. 

In Commerce, as in all other social rela- 
tions, we find a mode peculiar to each period 
of Society : for example : 

In the 4th Period, or Barbarian Society, 
forced sales, arbitrary prices, government 
monopolies, &c.;* 

In the 5th Period, or Civilization, free 
competition, the non-responsibility of the 
mercantile classes ; 

In the 6th Period, or Guaranteeism, so- 
cial competition, solidarity, mutual and 
reciprocal responsibility and dependence, 
and subordination of the commercial corps 
to the interests of producers, manufacturers, 
cultivators and proprietors. 

There are still other modes peculiar to 
the different social periods, of which I do 
not give a table, it being my design to speak 
of the sixth mode only, Soczal Competition, 
which is compatible with our customs, and 








* According to Fourier, five social periods, 
or systems of Society, have existed on the 
earth. 

Ist. The Primitive Society, of which we 
have but a few vague accounts, and which is 
generally designated by the name of Eden, 
the Golden Age, &c. 

2d. The Savage State ; 

3d. The Patriarchal State ; 

4th. Barbarism ; 

5th. Civilization. 

If five systems of Society, have existed on 
the earth, each of which has been a progress 
upon the preceding one, why may not a sixth 
or seventh be established, which would be 
far superior to Civilization, the most advanced 
of the five ? 

Guaranteeism is the name which Fourier 
gives to the system of society, that would in 
the natural course of social progress follow 
the present one called Civilization. It isa 
system of universal insurance, and guarantees 
against wastes, losses, calamities, monopoly 
and leagues, and false individual action in 
ecommerce and industry. 


which is as much to be preferred to free 
commerce, as the latter is to be preferred to 
the arbitrary prices, government monope- 
lies, and other usages of the fourth Period, 
or Barbarism. 
This is a question which I shall treat 
upoa as if the laws which govern human 
societies had not been discovered. Let us 
forget the fact for a moment, and reason as 
though our object was to seek a remedy for 
the commercial disorders of civilization. 
Let us see what course Economists ought 
to have followed under these circumstances, 
attributing to themselves as they do a clear 
knowledge of mercantile affairs. 
‘In pursuing this subject, I shall have 
occasion to express opinions not very flat- 
tering to Commerce in general; but let me 
observe, once for all, that in criticising a 
profession, I do not criticise the individuals 
who exercise it. He who declaims against 
the maneuvres of stock-jobbers, usurers, 
or others, would perhaps surpass them in 
avidity if he were in their place; we should 
not blame individuals, but civilization alone, 
which, opening to the passions only vicious 
means of gratification, forces man to prac- 
tice vice to arrive at fortune, without which 
there is no happiness. 
The discussion will be carried on under 
the following heads: 

Istly. Origin of Political Economy, and 
Mercantile Controversy ; 

2dly. Spoliation of Society by Bank- 
ruptcy ; 

3dly. Spolation of Society by Monopoly; 

4thly. ” ** by Stock-jobbing; 

5thly. * “< by Losses from 
Waste and Complication. 

6thly. Decline of Civilization through 
the Commercial Spirit, which leads to Com- 
mercial Feudalism. 


I. 
ORIGIN OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND MER- 
CANTILE CONTROVERSY. 

Tuis is a subject truly worthy of an epic. 
O Muse, tell us the exploits of those auda- 
cious Innovators who have overthrown 
ancient Philosophy. The sect of Political 
Economists, which has arisen suddenly 
from nothing, has dared to attack the revered 
dogmas of Greece and Rome. The true 
models of virtue, the Cynics and Stoics, all 
the illustrious lovers of poverty and medi- 
ocrity are discomfited, and flee before the 
Economists, who fight for the cause of 
riches, The divine Plato, the divine Sen- 
eca, are dxiven from their throne; the black 
broth of the Npartans, the radishes of Cin- 
cinnatus, the frock of Diogenes, the whole 
arsenal of the Moralists is struck with im- 
potency ; everything yields to impious In- 
novators who sanction the love of affluence, 
good cheer, and the vilest of metals, such as 
silver and gold. 

In vain have Jean Jacques and the 
Mablys courageously defended the honor of 
Greece and Rome. In vain have they re- 





presented to the nations the eternal truths 





of Morality, “that poverty is good, that 
we must renounce riches and embrace Phi- 
losophy, without delay.”* Useless remon- 
strances! nothing has been able to resist 
the onset of the new dogmas: the corrupt 
age breathes forth only treatises upon com- 
merce and balances of trade by pence and 
farthings; the standards of the Portico and 
Lyceum are deserted for Academies of 
Commerce, and the Societies of the friends 
of Commerce; in fine, the irruption of the 
Economists has been for the uncertain sci- 
ences another battle of Pharsalia, where 
the wisdom of Athens and of Rome, and all 
glorious Antiquity, have experienced an 
irreparable defeat. 

Humanly speaking, civilization has 
changed its phasis: it has passed from the 
second to the third, in which the commer- 
cial spirit rules and controls the Social Poli- 
ty, to the exclusion of other influences. 
This change has arisen from the progress 
of the nautical art, and colonial monopoly. 
The Philosophers, who always take part 
in the Social Movement after the change 
has taken place, have sided with the opin- 
ion of the age, and have begun to preach 
up the commercial spirit, since they have 
perceived that it has become dominant; 
hence has sprung up the sect of Political 
Economists, and with them the Mercantile 
Controversy. 

For what reason have the philosophers 
changed their minds after so many ages, 
and condescended to busy themselves about 
commercial affairs, the object of their for- 
mer disdain? Through all antiquity they 
never ceased to ridicule commerce. They 
then held the merchants up to derision, and 
repeated, with Horace, that the Science of 
Commerce was reduced to the knowledge 
that, ‘‘at twenty pennies each, one hundred 
francs make five pounds.” 

However, they might have foreseen, by 
the influence of Tyre and Carthage, that the 
commercial power would one day master 
the agricultural power, and control the 
whole administrative system. But the thing 
had not yet come to pass, and hence it never 
would come to pass. This is the rule of 
judgment, of Politics and Philosophy ; they 





* These are Seneca’s own words, the Man 
of Eightly Millions! He advises all to aban- 
don their riches at once; he gives no delay. 
“ What do you wait for? says he, do not put 
it off until to-morrow ; abandon your riches 
at once, to devote yourselves to Philosophy.” 

Such are the juggleries which have oceu- 
pied civilization for two thousand years; 
these idle fancies have passed for wisdom. 
At the present day people perceive the folly 
of these pretended philosophers who advise 
us “to throw our corrupting riches into the 
bosom of the ocean.” (J. B. Rousseau.) 
Well, these phrase-makers, after all, are not 
the most ridiculous; there is another sect 
more unskilful and more culpable ; it is that 
of the Political Economists, who are the more 
dangerous, as they take an appearance of 
rationality. 
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view the Social Movement only in relation 
to the past; hence, future generations will 
represent the political wisdom of civiliza- 
tion by a head set hind-side before, looking 
backwards. 

Up even to the middle of the eighteenth 
century the uncertain sciences entertained 
the ancient prejudices, which caused Com- 
merce to be looked upon with contempt; 
witness the spirit which reigned in France 
as late as 1788. Then scholars in their 
disputes would sometimes say to an adver- 
sary, ‘* Son of a merchant,” and this was a 
cruel insult. Such was the opinion in the 
provinces ; the mercantile spirit was con- 
fined to the ports and principal towns, 
where resided the great bankers and capi- 
talists. It was not until 1789, [epoch of 
the French Revolution, and the breaking 
down of the landed aristocracy,] that Com- 
merce was exalted, and ranked at the head 
of Social interests. 

Commerce, then, in its origin, was mis- 
understood by philosophers, who even now 
know so little about it that they confound 
with it the class of manufacturers. Com- 
merce did not obtain the homage of these 
Savans, until it was in the full tide of tri- 
umph, just as the farmers of the revenue 
begin to be praised only when they appear 
in a carriage with six horses; then orators 
celebrate their virtues and devour their good 
repasts. Thus has philosophy acted with 
regard to the commercial spirit; when it 
had reached the pinnacle, it poured forth its 
flatteries, and until then did not deem it 
even worthy of attention. Spain, Portugal, 
Holland and England, for a long time ex- 
ercised a commercial monopoly, and philo- 
sophy thought neither of praising nor 
blaming them. Holland had known how 
to amass her immense fortune without ask- 
ing any light from the Economists ; their 
sect was not even yet boru, when the Dutch 
had already gathered tons of gold. At that 
epoch, philosophers were altogether occu- 
pied with rummaging the learning of anti- 
quity, or mingling in religious quarrels. 

At last they perceived that this new pol- 
ity of Commerce and Monopoly would af- 
ford matter for filling large folios, and would 
raise a new coterie into credit; then it was 
that philosophy brought forth the sects of 
Economists, who, spite of their recent ori- 
gin, have already in an honest way heaped 
volume upon volume, and promise to equal 
in number the tomes of their predecessors, 

According to the custom of all contro- 
versial writers, these new comers have 
entangled the matter as much as possible, 
in order to feed the controversy, and live at 
the expense of those who read them. We 
may truly say, thatthe Economists, far from 
having effected any discovery, do not yet 
know of what they treat; for upon the 
most important questions, such as the limits 
which should be assigned to population, 
they confess that their science has no fixed 
principles. It gives them no positive re- 


sults, and on this account we cannot see 
what use it serves; but this concerns the 
authors very little; the presses groan, the 
books are sold, and the aim of controversy 
is accomplished. 

We mightask of the Economists, whether 
it is their intention to diminish or increase 
the existing political scourges, such as the 
addition of imposts, the encroachments of 
intriguers, the augmentation of armies, the 
progress of bankruptcy, the increase of 
taxation, &c. Beyond all doubt, these evils 
have never increased so rapidly as since the 
birth of the theories of Political Economy ; 
would it not have been far better that sci- 
ence had made less progress, and the evil 
also? 

What could have induced philosophers, 
those indomitable champions of truth, to 
array themselves in the eighteenth century 
under the standard of falsehood, that is to 
say, of Commerce? For what is Com- 
merce? It is a system of falseness, with 
its train of bankruptcy, stock-jobbing, usury 
and fraud of all kinds. Modern philoso- 
phy passes the sponge over all these scan- 
dals. Letus point out the causes of such 
shameless procedures, and apply to the con- 
duct of these erudite men the analysis which 
they say they wish should be universally 
applied. 

In deciding upon extolling Commerce, 
they considered alone the weight of gold, the 
vastness and rapid growth of mercantile for- 
tunes, the independence attached to that 
profession, at once the freest and the most 
favorable to the development’ of ambition, 
the air of loity speculation cast about vile 
maneuvres, which the veriest dunce might 
plan and direct at the end of a month’s tui- 
tion, if he were taught them, (but then 
nothing is taught in Commerce ;) in fine, 
the luxurious style and display of stock- 
jobbers and monopolists, who rival in this 
respect the magnates of the land. All this 
splendor has dazzled these savans, reduced 
to the necessity of exercising so many vigils 
and intrigues for the gain of a few crowns 
before obtaining some disgraceful protection. 
They have been amazed and confounded at 
the very sight of these commercial Plutos ; 
they hesitated between adulation and cen- 
sure. At last gold outweighed their scru- 
ples, and they became altogether the very 
humble servants of the merchants, and ar- 
dent admirers of the mercantile science which 
they had so often ridiculed. 

And why not admire these stock-jobbers, 
these men, who 
* sachant pour tout secret, 


Cing et quatre font neuf, otez deux, reste 
sept,”’ BoriEav. 








between a courtier and an ambassador. 
In such a case, what course shall he take 
but to cry up the idols of the day ? 

For in civilization truth seldom makes its 
way, and so philosophers, nourishing all 
the while a secret hatred of Commerce, 
have knelt before the golden calf, and dare 
not write a page which is not filled with 
the praises of “the Commerce immense, 
and the immense Commerce.” 

They had everything to gain in attacking 
it; they could have recovered public con- 
sideration, and repaired the discredit into 
which their theories had fallen since the 
[French] Revolution, by denouncing the 
frauds of Commerce, which they despise 
in secret, as much as Commerce despises 
them. 

An analysis of these depredations will 
demonstrate that the body of traders (we 
must be careful not to confound them with 
the manufacturers,) constitute in the social 
order only a band of confederated pirates, a 
flock of vultures, who devour agricultural 
and manufacturing industry, and enslave in 
every sense the social body. 

We say this without criticising them in- 
dividually; they are themselves ignorant 
of the perniciousness of their profession ; 
and even were they acquainted with it, 
who can blame these spoliators in civiliza- 
tion, when the very society itself is nought 
but one uniform game of dupe and rogue ; 
a truth already pretty well understood, and 
of which we shall acquire a new proof in 
the following chapters. 


Il. 
SPOLIATION OF THE SOCIAL BODY BY BANK- 
RUPTCY. 

Wuen a crime becomes very frequent we 
habituate ourselves to see it without emo- 
tion. In Italy or Spain, we see unmoved 
an assassin poignard his intended victim, and 
enjoy impunity by retiring within the walls 
of a church. In Germany and France, 
where the national character is an enemy to 
treachery, such an assassin would excite so 
much horror that he would perhaps be torn 
in pieces by the people, before justice could 
seize upon him. 

How many other crimes do we see pre- 
dominate in one nation, and abhorred by a 
neighboring nation! In Italy we see fa- 
thers mutilate and ruin their children, to 
perfect their voice, and the ministers olf 
God of peace encourage these cruelties, by 
appropriating these unhappy victims of pa- 
ternal cupidity to the service of the altar. 
Behold another abomination which excites 
the horror of every other civilized nation. 

We find likewise among the French, 
Germans, Russians and English, still other 


succeed by such a science in acquiring a revolting customs, which would excite the 


palace in the city which they had entered 
in wooden shoes? We see them in the 


indignation of an Italian or Spaniard ; for 
example, the custom of the English, who 
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civilized, were it only for their habit of in- 
sulting and molesting strangers, who are 
often more respected by savages than 
by the populace of London, and the coun- 
try people of England. 

If national customs and opinions differ so 
widely in the civilized order, how much 
must they difer in different forms of soci- 
ety, and how odious must the tolerated 
vices of civilization seem, in societies less im- 
perfect! In the 6th, or Guaranteeism, which 
is still far from being a perfect society, they 
will hardly comprehend how empires, 
claiming to be polished, and who have the- 
ories of equity and justice, could have tol- 
erated for a moment abominations like 
Bankruptcy. 

Bankruptcy is the most ingenious and im- 
pudent species of knavery which ever ex- 
isted. It assures to every merchant the op- 
portunity to rob the public of a sum propor- 
tioned to his fortune or his credit. Thus, a 
rich man may say to himself: I begin tra- 
ding in 1808; I intend on such a day in 
1810, to steal so many millions from to 
whomsoever they may belong. 

Leaving aside an incidental means of cor- 
rection, the new French code, by means of 
which they expect to repress Bankruptcy, 
(for opinions do not agree in this hope, and 
means of eluding the new laws are already 
discovered) let us wait the result of ex- 
perience concerning them, it perchance civ- 
ilization shall exist long enough to make 
the experiment. Let us reason provision- 
ally upon what we do know, upon the dis- 
orders caused by the philosophic system, 
according to the principle of, “leaving to 
the merchants an entire liberty, without re- 
quiring any guarantee of their prudence, 
probity, and individual solvency.” 

From this doctrine, among other abuses, 
Bankruptcy has arisen; a robbery more 
odious than that of the highway. We, 
nevertheless, are so habituated to the toler- 
ation of it, that we recognize a species of 
honest bankruptcy, as, for example, when 
the speculator steals but half the estate or 
property entrusted to his care. 

Thus the banker, Richard Roe, possessor 
of two millions of frances, wishes, in some 
way or other, to become rapidly the owner 
of four or five millions. By means of his 
known possessions, he obtains credits to the 
amount of eight millions in bills of ex- 
change, commodities, etc. ; he can then op. 
erate upon a fund of ten millions. He 
enters into deep speculation in goods, pub- 
lic stocks, etc. Perhaps at the end of a 
year, instead of having doubled the two 
millions which he possessed, he shall have 
lost them; you would believe him ruined ; 
notat all: he will possess four millions just 
as though he had succeeded ; for there re- 
mains in hand the eight millions obtained 
upon credit, and by means of an honest fail- 
ure he stipulates with his creditors for a 
gradual payment of one half in the course 





lost the two millions of his own patrimony, 
he finds himself possessor of four millions 
stolen from the public. What a fine thing 
is this commercial liberty! and can you 
now comprehend the force of the saying 
daily made of some merchant, “he is quite 
at his ease since his failure.” 

Another chance for the bankrupt: Rich- 
ard Roe after his theft of four millions, pre- 
serves undiminished his honor and the es- 
teem of the public, not under the title of a 
successful rogue, but ef an unfortunate mer- 
chant. Let us explain: 

Richard Roe, while premeditating his 
bankruptcy, makes sure of the public fa- 
vor; his fetes both in town and country, 
have gained him warm partisans; gay 
youth is entirely in his favor; the ladies 
pity his mzsfortune (misfortune at the pres- 
ent day is synonymous with Bankruptcy ;) 
they praise his noble character, so worthy 
of a better lot. It would seem, to listen to 
the apologists of a bankrupt, that he is even 
more unfortunate than those whom he has 
robbed of their fortunes. All the blame is 
laid upon political events, disastrous cir- 
cumstances, and such like verbiage common 
to attorneys, who excel in their ability to 
sustain a charge of irritated creditors. Af- 
ter the first onset, Richard Roe interposes 
some mediators, a few rouleaux having 
been distributed quite apropos, and very 
soon opinion undergoes such a change that 
one would be considered no better than a 
cannibal who should speak against Richard 
Roe. Besides, those from whom he has 
stolen the largest sums are at a distance of 
100 or 200 leagues irom him, say in Ham- 
burg or Amsterdam ; they will become calm 
in the course of time; and if they don’t it is 
of little consequence, their distant clamors 
can have no great effect upon the opinion 
of Paris. And then, Richard Roe does not 
make them lose more than half, and custom 
has decided, that he who effects a loss of 
but one half is more unfortunate than cul- 
pable; thus Richard Roe is made every 
whit clean in public opinion from the first. 
At the end of a month, opinion is distracted 
by other bankruptcies which cause greater 
sensation, and which present a loss of two- 
thirds or three-fourths. A new wreath for 
Richard Roe, who stole but half; besides, 
his is an old affair, and it is time it should 
be forgotten. And now the house of Rich- 
ard Roe opens little by little to the public ; 
his cook reigns anew over public taste, and 
confounds the cries of certain splenetic 
creditors, who have no regard for the un- 
fortunate, and no acquaintance with the 
conduct due to good society. 

Thus terminates in less than six months, 
the operation by which Richard Roe and 
his like steal millions from the public, ruin 
families who have entrusted their property 
to them, and draw after them in their train 
honest merchants to a forced bankruptcy, 
which confounds them with the knaves. 





of some few years.. And thus, after having a: ae aat is the only social crime which 


spreads like an epidemic, and which sub- 
jects the honest man to equal reproach with 
the rogue. The honest merchant who lo- 
ses by the bankruptcy of some twenty 
knaves, is in the end compelled to make a 
failure also. Hence it happens that dishon- 
est bankrupts, who compose nine-tenths of 
the clique, claim all to be honest men, who 
have been unfortunate, and cry in chorus, 
“I am rather to be pitied than blamed.” 
To hear them, one should think them little 
saints, like the galley-slaves, who all pre- 
tend that they have done no wrong. 

Here the partisans of commercial license 
will speak of repressive laws, of tribunals, 
&c. Oh yes! tribunals for people who 
steal millions at a single operation ! 

The dictum which pretends that justice 
overtakes only the little rogues, is false in 
matters of commerce; the bankrupt, even 
the smallest, escapes from the pursuit of 
authority, under the shield of the merchants 
themselves. As for example: 


Scapin, a little shopkeeper, makes a 
small bankruptcy of 40,000 livres only; he 
sets aside 30,000 livres, which constitute 
the gain of the operation ; then he presents 
to the creditors a remainder of 10,00 
vres. If they ask him for an account of 
the deficit of 30,000 livres, he replies that 
he is not able to keep books like the great 
merchants, and that he has met with mis- 
FoRTUNES. You will believe, perhaps, that 
they will punish Scapin, because he is a 
little robber, who has stolen but 30,000 li- 
vres; but don’t the creditor’s know that if 
Justice intervenes, she will consume the 
10,000 livres which remain? It will be but 
a breakfast forher. After the 10,000 livres 
are consumed, there will be nothing decided 
in the case, and if they wish Scapin punish- 
ed, they must perhaps expend some 10,000 
livres more, without even then being sure 
of success. They had far better take the 
small amount of 10,000 livres, than to ex- 
pend double the sum about it. Scapin 
makes use of this argument through the re- 
presentations of un attorney, so that it is 
the bankrupt himself, who threatens his 
creditors with the law. And why should 
the creditors of Scapin be so severe against 
him? Some think of imitating his noble 
example; the others have preceded him in 
the career. But as wolves do not eat each 
other, Scapin soon finds a certain nnmber 
of signers, who adhere to his propositians ; 
others sign through fear that if Justice inter- 
feres she will leave them nothing; some 
are still more obstinate, and speak of sacri- 
ficing all, to send a rogue to the galley. 
Then Scapin sends to them his wife and 
children, who entreat for mercy in well 
studied appeals ; thus Scapin and his nota- 
ry obtain in a few days, a majority of sig- 
natures ; after which they do not care for 
those who refuse, of whom they have no 
longer any need. They laugh at their an- 
ger. Scapin answers with smooth words 
and profound bows, and already he medit- 
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ates a second bankruptcy, seeing the suc- 
cess of the first. 

It is vain to mention that some fraudulent 
bankrupts have been punished, when 99 
out of an 100 escape; and if the 100th mis- 
carries, he is doubtless a goose who could 
not conduct an intrigue, for the operation is 
so sure now-a-days, that old precautions 
have become quite disused. Formerly, the 
bankrupt fled to Trente, Liege or Caronge ; 
this custom has been done away with since 
the political regeneration of 1789; the cus- 
tom now is to go into retirement for a while 
after ‘the bankruptcy. They prepare the 
affair tranquilly, and when it is made public 
they go to pass a month in the country, in 
the midst of kinsfolk and friends; the at- 
torney meantime settles the whole affair. 
They return after some weeks, and the pub- 
lic is so habituated to this sort of thing, 
that it is treated as a clever trick; it is 
called “a lying im,” and they say very 
coolly * there is such a one just delivered.” 

I have observed that Bankruptcy is the 
only social cri .ec which can become epi- 
demic, and which by force compels the 
honest man to imitate the rogue. I will 
cite, for example, a bankruptcy “ by plat- 
oon.” There are more than a hundred 
kinds of bankrupts, thanks to the perfection 
of reason in inodern philosophy. 

Bankruptcy by platoon. The Jew Is- 
cariot comes into France with 10,000 livres 
of capital, which he has gained in his first 
bankruptcy ; he establishes himself as a 
merchant in a city, where he has for rivals 
six well accredited and firm houses. To 
take away their good repute, Iseariot begins 
by offering all his merchandise at cost ; this 
is sure to attract the multitude. Presently 
the rivais of Iscariot utter loud remonstran- 
ces; he laughs at their complaints, and 
continues to sell at prime cost. 

Then the people cry out aloud ; compe- 
tition for ever! hurrah for the Jews! phi- 
losophy and the fraternity! All kinds of 
goods are lowered in price upon the arrival 
of Iscariot, and the public say to the rival 
houses: “It is you,gentlemen, who are the 
real Jews, and who wish to gain too much ; 
Iscariot only is an honest man ; he contents 
himself with a moderate profit, because he 
has not an establishment as splendid as 
yours.” In vain do the old merchants rep- 
resent that Iscariot is a rogue in disguise, 
who sooner or later will commit bankrupt- 
cy; the public accuses them of jealousy 
and calumny, and patronize the Israelite 
more and more. 

See now the plan of the villain: in sell- 
ing at cost, he loses only the interest of his 
money, say 10,000 livres a year; but he 
has a fine way of escape from this difficulty ; 
he establishes in the ports a character of 
having a large custom, and he obtains a 
wide credit upon the strength of a few 
punctual payments. This game continues 
for two years, at the expiration of which 
Iscariot has gained nothing, though all the 





while his sales have been enormous. His 
maneuvre runs no risk of being divulged, 
because all in his employ are Jews like 
himself, a people who are the secret ene- 
mies of all nations, and who never betray 
each others’ roguery. 

When all is made ready for the issue, Is- 
cariot pushes his credit to the utmost, gives 
large commissions in all the ports, and 
makes purchases on time to the amount of 
500 or 600 thousand livres. He sends 
away his purchases to a foreign country, 
and sells at a moderate price what is left in 
his store. At last, when he has turned 
everything into money, the honest Iscariot 
disappears with his portfolio, and returns to 
Germany, whither he has directed the goods 
purchased upon credit. He quickly reali- 
zes their value, and finds himself, upon 
leaving France, four times richer than when 
he entered it; he is now possessor of 400 
thousand livres, and sets out for Livourne 
or London, ready to commence a third 
bankruptcy. 

And now the veil has fallen, and the 
people of the city which wes the theatre of 
Iscariot’s play, return to the exercise of 
their good sense. They recognize the dan- 
ger of admitting Jews, and vagabonds, who 
have no fixed estate into the privileges of 
commerce. But this bankruptcy of Isca- 
riot is only the first act of the farce ; let us 
follow out the results, and witness the P/a- 
toon Bankruptcy. The Israelite had six 
rivals, whom we shall call A, B, C, D, E, 
and F. 

A had been for some time in straitened 
circumstances ; he sustained himself with- 
out fortune and upon his good name; but 
the arrival of Iscariot having taken away al] 
his custom, he struggles on for a year, after 
which he loses courage, and not under- 
standing the new philosophical systems 
which protect vagabonds, finds himself com- 
pelled to yield before the superior tactics of 
Iscariot, and commits Bankruptcy. 

B has sustained the attack somewhat 
longer; he foresaw in the distance the kna- 
very of Iscariot, and waited for the storm to 
pass by, when he might regain the custom 
of wnich he was deprived by the wily Isra- 
elite. But in the meantime B is injured by 
some bankruptcy in a different quarter ; this 
hastens his downfall, and instead of main- 
taining his position for two years, as he had 
hoped, at the end of fifteen months he is 
compelled to commit Bankruptcy. 

C was in company with a foreign house 
which is ruined by another Iscariot, (for 
such are found in every city); C is hurried 
onward by the fall of his partner, and after 
having made sacrifices for eighteen months 
to sustain a competition with the Hebrew 
robber, is likewise forced to commit Bank- 
ruptcy. 

D’s honesty was more showy than real. 
Although he has suffered for twenty months 
from the competition with the Jew he yet 
possesses sufficient means to sustain him- 





self; but irritated by the losses he has un- 
dergone, he allows the example of others 
to lead him to crime. Three of his breth- 
ren have taken the lead, and by setting 
forth fictitious or real misfortunes he may 
very creditably make the fourth in the rank. 
So that D tired out with a strife of twenty 
months against Iscariot, very prudently com- 
mits Bankruptcy. 

E had loaned large sums to his four 
brethren who have lately failed. He be- 
lieved them perfectly solvent, and so indeed 
they were before the maneuvre of Iscariot 
had deprived them of the means of realizing 
anything from their industry. He is taken 
unawares by the failure of the four houses, 
and, besides, his custom is gone. The 
whole public patronize Iscariot who sells 
at cost. E finds his resources destroyed, 
his credit depreciated ; he is pressed by his 
creditors, and not being able to meet his 
engagements, ends by committing Bank- 
ruptcy. 

F, though possessing a capital, finds his 
credit depreciated in all the sea ports by the 
failure of the five predecessors; their exam- 
ple makes it suspected that F. will not be 
long in imitating the acts of his compeers. 
Besides some of them who have compound- 
ed with their creditors sell at an exceeding- 
ly low price, to raise means to cover the 
first payments of their contract. Wishing 
to hurry the sales, they lose a tenth, and 
gain nevertheless four tenths, since they 
had compounded for half the loss. F finds 
himself ruined by this circumstance and 
compelled, like all his brethren to commit 
Bankruptcy. 

Thus the establishment of a Jew, or a 
vagabond, suffices to disorganize the entire 
corps of merchants in a large city, and draw 
very honest men into the commission oi 
crime ; for all bankruptcy is more or less 
criminal, although covered over with spe- 
cious pretexts like those in which I have 
pictured forth these six bankrupts, there be- 
ing scarcely a modicum of truth in them all. 
The great aim is to seize skilfully upon a 
good opportunity to commit a roguery which 
may go unpunished. 

If to Bankruptcy we add Stock-jobbing 
and so many other infamous acts, the fruit 
of philosophical theories, we shall readily 
fall into the opinion heretofore expressed, 
viz., that civilizees have never consmitted 
so many political follies, as since they have 
given in to the mercantile spirit, and been 
swayed by systems which lay it down for a 
maxim, that every mercantile enterprise 
must eventuate in public good, and that we 
must leave the merchants in uncontrolled 
freedom without exacting any guaranty for 
the results of their operations. 

And why have not the philosophers, who 
dream so much about counterpoises «1d 
guarantees, thought of procuring for the + 
cial body such a guaranty as governments 
have the good sense to exact from their fis- 
cal agents? A prince secures the fidelity 
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of his receivers by a pecuniary obligation, 
and by the prospect of inevitable punish- 
ment if they dare to hazard and squander 
the public property of which they are the 
guardians. 

Why do we not see the one half of the 
public receivers appropriate to themselves 
the receipts of their office and say to gov- 
ernment, in a lamentable address: ‘‘ Oh the 
hard times—critical circumstances—deplo- 
rable reverses—etc. In short, I am a bank- 
rupt; | have failed, (or some such phrase). 
Your chest ought to contain ten millions; I 
offer to return you the one half—five mil- 
lions—payable in five years. Have com- 
passion upon the disgraces of an unfortu- 
nate receiver; continue to me your confi- 
dence and the keeping of your chest, with- 
out which I shall not be able to pay you 
the half which I offer; but if you will con- 
tinue me in my place and office, I will en- 
deavor to meet my engagements : that is to 
say, | will treat you to a new bankruptcy, 
when the chest shall be filled again.” 

The above is an abridgment of all the let- 
ters of bankrupts. If the receivers do not 
follow their example, it is because they are 
well assured that no philosophical theory 
will save them from the punishment which 
bankrupts escape, under the dictum, “ Leave 
the merchants a perfect liberty without re- 
quiring a guaranty against their malver- 
salions. 

To resume, the corps of merchants being 
depositaries of a portion of the publie for- 
tune, and every merchant making use of the 
entrusted property to enter into hazardous 
speculations, having no control but individ- 
ual caprice, numerous blunders and failures 
must of necessity ensue, in consequence of 
which the producers and depositors of cap- 
ital sustain the losses accruing from foolish 
enterprises to which they have not consent- 
ad. ‘lo remedy this injustice, the commer- 
cial body must be subjected to such a guar- 
anty that every merchant and company of 
ceivers shall be able to put to risk and lose 
no more than their actual possessions. 

A plan which would make the commer- 
cial corps a mutual assurance company, and 
should insure the social body against the 
irauds of commerce, would attain this end. 
This scheme once carried into execution, 
bankruptey, stock-jobbing, and discredit, 
could no longer exist. The commercial re- 
lations would require not more than a fourth 
part of the agents and capital which they 
now divert from productive industry. It is 
not here necessary to go into a detail of this 
operation, which isa process peculiar to the 
6th period, entirely opposed to the ridicu- 
lous method called Free Competition. 

We will continue our notice of mercan- 
tile scandals, of the robberies which induce 
us to suspect in the mass the whole exist- 
ing commercial system, and seek a system 
of exchange less vicious than Free Compe- 
tition, which should more rightly be called 
** Anarchicnl Competition.” 


{I have only described three species of 
bankrupts ; I shall give in my treatise a se- 
ries of forty-two species, but three will suf- 
fice in a Prospectus.} 

If. 
SPOLIATION OF THE SOCIAL BODY BY MONO- 
POLY. 
‘“ E’en ugliness, in golden raiments clad, 
Seems beauty.” 

Never was this maxim more perfectly 
verified than in the protection and consider- 
ation which monopolists have obtained un- 
der the protection of modern philosophy, 
whose judgments are controlled by weight 
of gold alone, and which flatters all the pre- 
vailing vices to conceal its ignorance of a 
remedy for them. 

Monopoly is the most odious of commer- 
cial crimes, since it always attacks the la- 
boring classes. If there happens to be a 
want of articles of subsistence, or any ar- 
ticle of produce, the monopolists are all 
upon the watch to aggravate the evil, by 
getting into their possession the stock in 
market, arresting the supplies, withdrawing 
them from circulation, doubling and tripling 
the price by underhand dealings, which in- 
crease the scarcity and give rise to fears 
whose illusory character is only detected 
when it is too late. They perform in the 
industrial corps the office of a band of plun- 
derers, who go upon the field of battle only 
to aggravate the distresses of the wounded. 

One [circumstance which has contribu- 
ted to the favor which monopolists enjoy 
at present, is that they have been persecu- 
cuted by the Jacobins; they came out of the 
contest more triumphant than ever, and he 
who would raise his voice against them 
would seem, at first blush, a mere echo of 
Jacobinism. But do we not know that the 
Jacobins massacred, without distinction, peo- 
ple of all classes, as well honest men as 
rogues? Did they not send to the same 
scaffold Hebert and Malesherbes, Chau- 
mette and Lavoisier? And because these 
four men were sacrificed by the same fac- 
tion, does it follow that they were similar 
in character, and that Hebert and Chaumette 
were good men, because like Malesherbes 
and Lavoisier they were sacrificed by the 
Jacobins? The same reasoning will apply 
to the monopolists and stockjobbers, who, 
because they have been persecuted by the 
enemies of good order, are not the less dis- 
organisers, vultures let loose upon honest 
industry. 

They have, nevertheless, found advocates 
among that class of savans called economists, 
and nothing is at present more respectable 
than monopoly and stock-jobbing, under the 
title of banking and speculation, for it is 
indelicate to call things by their real names. 

A very singular effect of the civilized or- 
der is, that if any one of the subversive 
classes be suddenly repressed, such as the 
monopolists for example, the evil becomes 
increased, and provisions become still more 





scarce, as was the case during the reign of 
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Terror. Hence philosophers have conclu. 
ded that we must let the merchants alone 
An excellent remedy indeed for a disease, 
to foster it because we know of no antidote 
against it. They should have sought fu; 
one until they had discovered it, and shou|( 
have condemned their medley of useless 
doctrine, instead of making it a subject o’ 
vain-glorious boasting ; they should have 
provoked a research for a plan capable oj 
repressing the evils they admit do exist. 

And why do philosophers throw a pallia- 
ting cloak over such calamities as Bank- 
ruptcy, Stockjobbing, Monopoly, Usury, 
&c.? It is because public opinion would 
reply to them, «* We are acquainted with 
all these evils which you so loudly lament, 
but since you are so much wiser than we 
are, use your endeavor to find suitable reme- 
dies ; for until you do, your rhetoric is as 
useless to us as would be the verbiage of « 
physician to a sick man, to whom he dis- 
courses quite learnedly in Greek and Latin 
concerning the pathology of his disease, 
without affording any relief.” The philos- 
ophers, foreseeing this troublesome compli- 
ment, deem it expedient to deafen us with 
declamation about the evil, instead of quiet- 
ly acknowledging it ; and thus they prove to 
us that Monopoly and Stockjobbing are the 
very perfection of perfectible perfectibility. 
With their verbiage about analytical meth- 
ods, metaphysical abstractions, and percep- 
tions of sensations as the origin of ideas, 
they plunge you into a scientific lethargy, 
they persuade you that everything is on the 
march to perfection in the social order; 
compelled to subsist by the sale of their 
books, and to compose them upon some 
subject or other; habituated like lawyers to 
plead a bad cause as well as a good, they 
find it rather to their interest to praise and 
embellish the dominant vices, than to occu- 
py themselves in devising correctives, in a 
research for which they would subject them- 
selves perhaps to useless toil, without fill- 
a single volume. 
Hence itj happens that the Economists, 
Adam Smith among the rest, have praised 
monopoly as an operation conducive to the 
public good. Let us analyse the exploits o/ 
these monopolists or speculators. | will 
cite two, one in the monopoly of bread stuffs, 
which is the most dangerous, the other in 
the monopoly of raw material, which is 
comparatively excusable, because it kills in- 
dustry alone, instead of directly killing the 
people. 

1st. Monopoly of grain and bread stuffs. 
The fundamental principle of the commer- 
cial system, the principle that “* merchants 
must be left at entire liberty,” gives them 
an entire and absolute property in the com- 
modities in which they traffic; they have 
the right to remove them from circulation, 
conceal them, and even to burn them, as 
the East India Company of Amsterdam have 
dene more than once, who burned publicly 
store houses of cinnamon in order to in- 
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crease the price of that article: what they 
did with cinnamon they would have done 
with wheat, if they had not feared being 
stoned by the people; they would have 
either burned it or left it to rot in order to 
sell the remnant at quadruple its value. 
Indeed, is it not an every day occurrence in 
the seaports, to see damaged grain thrown 
into the sea, which has been spoiled by 
waiting for a rise in the market. I myself 
have presided in the capacity of clerk over 
these infamous proceedings, and on one day I 
caused twenty thousand quintals of rice to 
be thrown into the sea which might have 
been sold before spoiling, at a fair profit, if 
the holder had been less greedy of gain. It 
it is the social body which sustains these 
losses which are every day committed un- 
der the shelter of the philosophical princi- 
ciple, “ Let the merchant’s alone.” 

Let us suppose that according to this 
principle a wealthy company of merchants 
should monopolise, in a year of famine like 
1709, all the grain of a small country, Ire- 
land for instance, when the general searcity 
and the prohibitions of export from the 
neighbouring states should render a foreign 
supply almost impossible. Suppose that 
the company, after having collected all the 
grain in the market, should refuse to sell it 
at a price triple or quadruple the cost, say- 
ing: “ This grain is our property; we 
choose to gain upon it four times what it 
cost us, if you do not like to pay this price, 


by the most disastrous maneuvres, which 
are the admiration of economists. 

Should the merchants alone be free from 
the obligation to perform duties towards the 
social body, which are imposed upon so 
many other classes ? Whena carte blanche 
commission is tendered to a general, a judge, 
or a physician, they do not therefrom recog- 
nize an authority to betray an army, kill the 
sick, or rob the innocent ; when these classes 
act treacherously they "are punished. A 
faithless commander is executed ; a whole 
tribunal is summoned before the minister, 
while merchants alone are inviolable and 
secure of impunity! Political Economy 
prohibits all interruption of their machina- 
tions. If they reduce a country to starva- 
tion; if they suspend its industry by mono- 
polies and bankruptcies, all is justified by 
the magic word merchant! Just so the 
quack in the play, killing every body with 
his pills is justified by the omnipotent medz- 
cus sum ; and yet, in this age of regeneration, 
they would fain persuade us that a class, by 
no means the most enlightened of the social 
body, can never in its various plots act con- 
trary to the good of the State. Formerly it 
was the infallibility of the Pope, now it is 
that of the merchants, which they wish to 
establish. 

2d. Monopoly of Raw Materials or 
Commodities.—-[ will illustrate this mis- 
chievous procedure by an event actually 
passing under our eyes at this moment. It 


you can procure supplies from abroad.” It) is the enormous rise in the price of colonial 


may be that, meantime, one fourth of the 
people will die of famine, but that is of lit- 
tle consequence to them; they persist in 
their speculation according to the principles 
of commercial liberty, consecrated by mo- 
dern philosophy. 

[ ask in what respect the proceedings of 
this company would differ from those of a 
band of robbers? For its monopoly forced 
the whole nation, under penalty of death by 
famine, to pay to the company a ransom 
equal to three times the value of the wheat 
they had purchased. 

And if we reflect that the company, ac- 
cording to the rules of commercial liberty, 
have the right of not selling at any price, 
of letting the grain rot in the granaries, 
while the people were dying for food, do 
you believe that the famished nation would 
be obliged, for conscience’s sake, to die of 
want, in honor of that excellent precept of 
philosophy “‘ Let the merchants alone ?” 
Certainly not. You would then recognise 
that the right of commercial liberty ought to 
be subject to restrictions according to the 
wants of the social body ; that a man pos- 
sessed of a superabundance of a commodity 
of which he is not the producer or consu- 
mer, ought to be considered as holding the 
article as a CONDITIONAL DEPOSIT, and not 
in abseluie ownership. The merchants or 
agents of exchange should, in their opera- 
tions, be subordinate to the good of the mass, 
and not free to interrupt the general relations 





products, sugar, cotton, coffee, &c. ; I shall 
speak particularly of cotton, because it has 
undergone the highest advance in price, and 
because there was an urgent need of it for the 
use of our infant manufacturing establish- 
ments, commenced within a few years past 
under the fostering care and encouragement 
of the Emperor. And what | shall say 
with reference to this particular article will 
apply equally to monopolies of every kind. 

During the course of the last autum (1806) 
it was apprehended that the arrival of colo- 
nial products, and especially of cotton, 
would be interrupted, and that the necessary 
supplies would be retarded; nevertheless 
there was no reason to apprehend a failure 
in the supply of French fabrics, because the 
warehouses contained cotton sufficient for 
a year’s consumption, taking into the account 
the purchases made abroad, and on their 
way to France. The Government, by taking 
an inventory, could have determined the fact 
of a sufficient supply for a year, during the 
course of which they had full opportunity 
to take all necessary precautions for future 
contingencies. But the monopolists stepped 
in, bought upand removed the existing sup- 
plies, and gave out the intimation that the 
the manufactories would be compelled to 
stop in less than three months. The price 
of cotton took a sudden rise to double the 
ordinary price, and this rise threatened the 
destruction of the greater part of the French 
factories, who were not able to raise the 
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price of their cloths in proportion to the price 
of the raw material ; in consequence a great 
number of manufacturers suspended opera- 
tions and discharged their operatives. 

Still there was no actual deficiency of raw 
material; on the contrary the wealthy spin- 
ners were themselves monopolists, and 
speculated upon their superabundance after 
reserving a supply sufficient to sustain their 
own factories. In short, the speculators 
possessed the superfluity which the actual 
consumers stood in need of; and in the end 
(after all the outcry) France neither wanted 
raw material, nor was threatened with the 
want. Such was the fact in the case. 

In this operation what fruit was gained 
from Commercial Licence, from Free Com- 
petition? It tended, 

1stly. To double the price of a raw ma- 
terial, of which there was not any real 
scarcity, aud the price of which should have 
been raised but little, if at all. 

2dly. To disorganise the manulfactories 
slowly and laboriously started. 

3dly. To enrich a coalition ef gamblers, 
to the detriment of productive industry, and 
to the disgrace of the sovereign whom they 
injured by destroying his work. 

These are plain matters of truth. To all 
this it will be replied, that if the authorities 
should interfere with the free Free Compe- 
tition and the license of Monopoly the evil 
would perhaps be worse yet. I grant the 
fact, but by this you only prove that the 
Economists do not know of any remedy for 
Monopoly But is this any reason why a 
remedy should not be sought, and does it 
follow that Monopoly should be considered 
a benefit? When you are ignorant of an 
antidote for social vice, dare at least to avow 
that the vice is a calamity ; do not listen to 
your philosophers who extol the vice in or- 
der to exculpate their ignorance of a remedy. 
When they counsel you to Stockjobbing and 
Monopoly for fear a greater evil may result 
from their suppression, they resemble an 
ignorant quack who advises to allow a fever 
to take its course because they no no remedy 
for it. 

And because people were ignorant of the 
means of preventing Monopoly, was it pru- 
dent to tolerate it without limit ? No; and | 
will prove that authoritative interference 
would have often prevented great evils with- 
out committing injustice, or exercising too 
arbitrary power. As an illustration let us 
recur to the case just mentioned. 

1 will suppose that the Government, to 
save its cotton manufactories, which had 
sustained so fatal a blow from England, had 
wished to repress the Monopolists, and that 
the police had visited a banker in Paris, who 
in January 1807 was in the possession of a 
quantity of cotton worth five millions at 
price cost, and for which he refuses eight 
millions cash, because he designs, by s,.°cu- 
lation upon it, to double his capital in u:ree 
months. The Government could have ad- 
dressed him with the following: ‘ The col- 
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lections of raw material, which you and 
your accomplices have made, threaten our 
manufactories with ruin, because you refuse 
to sell to them ata fair profit ; consequently 
you are ordered to surrender your magazine 
of merchandise at a profit of 20 or 25 per 
cent. instead of the double profit you intend. 
Your cotton shall be distributed among the 
smal] manufacturers, and not the large ones, 
who are themselves monopolists leagued 
together for the purpose of extortion upon 
the small.” 

What would be the result of such a pro- 
cedure ? 

Let us, in the first place, observe that there 
is nothing of imposition in all this; for the 
monopolist receiving, at the end of three 
months, six mllions for a magazine which 
cost him but five, would gain in three 
months 20 per cent., which is four times as 
much as a proprietor, cultivating his domain 
at great cost of labor, would make in a whole 
year. 

And in consequence of this step of au- 
thority, all the other monopolists, who in- 
tended doubling their capital, and who would 
have succeeded therein, would determine to 
surrender their cotton at a profit of 20 per 
cent.; the manufacturers would have suf- 
fered little or not at all, and would not have 
been compelled to shut up their factories 
and send away the workmen. This act 
would have protected industry and called 
down blessings on the Government. It 
would not have abated the supplies received 
from our allies, for if the Americans in 1806 
would send us cotton in the hope of making 
a sale at the rate of one hundred crowns the 
quintal, they would do so more readily if 
they could sell it for one hundred and 
twenty crowns the quintal ; hence we con- 
clude that authority ought to interfere against 
Monopoly, not after the manner of the Jaco- 
bins, who robbed the possessor by paying 
him in worthless paper, but by interfering 
to limit the profit, when it degenerates into 
extortion. 

Whenever, then, it is foreseen that a 
scarcity of a certain commodity is about to 
occur, and that the demand for it might ex- 
cite speculators to a Monopoly, it becomes 
the duty, even of civilized polity, to declare 
it Exceptrep From ComMERcE, and to es- 
tablish the maximum of profit upon it, as- 
sessing it in such a manner as to encourage 
importation, to a fourth or fifth more than 
the usual amount; to inderdict all mere 
speculators, who are not consumers or ac- 
tually engaged in the particular channel of 
trade, from any acquisition or traffic in the 
article, direct or indirect; and to limit the 
supplies of each merchant in proportion to 
his ordinary sales for a given time, which 
may he determined by an average of his sales 
of several years. 

I do not stop here to indicate other pro- 
visional measures against Monopoly, meas- 
ures which it is very superfluous to men- 
tion, since the social competition of the sixth 





period will absolutely prevent Monopoly 
and other disorders, instead of merely re- 
pressing them. But in the ignorance of 
preventive means, it was unpardonable not 
to have tried palliatives at least, such as 
Exception from Commerce, which France 
might have adopted with regard to cotton in 
the winter of 1807 ; for the prosperity of her 
cotton manufactories would have struck a 
fatal blow to the English East India Com- 
pany and the home fabrics of England. 

And, after having allowed the price ol 
raw material to double, were the supplies 
increased ? No; the material quadrupled in 
value; without this rise removing the ob- 
stacles (of war) which prevented its impor- 
tation. The rise of the material only tended 
to rob the manufactories and consumers for 
the special benefit of the monopolists. But 
in a crisis, when even law and custom may 
be set aside, who are most worthy of pro- 
tection, the mass of consumers and manu- 
facturers, or mere birds of prey, banded to- 
gether to disorganize industry by factitious 
alarms, and by a monopoly of commodities, 
in which they possess neither the interest 
of labor, trade, consumption, or knowledge. 

How easy would it be to confound these 
speculators by retorting upon them their 
own arguments! To believe them, a per- 
fect want of everything is about to take 
place ; and very soon commodities cannot 
be purchased for their weight in gold. To 
which Government may very properly ans- 
wer. ‘ You believe, or you do not believe 
that the manufacturer and consumer can be 
supplied. In either case you ought to be 
compelled to surrender your magazines ; for 
if the supplies are hereafter to cease, and 
the scarcity is to be complete, it is useless 
to protect your machinations which accele- 
rate the fall of industry by a eourse of ex- 
tortion and hindrance at a critical time. But 
if means of importation and supply still ex- 
ist you are only disturbers and alarmists 
who aggravate a temporary’ evil. Thus, 
whatever may be your real opinion of the 
case, you are in either instance criminal, and 
you should consider yourselves fortunate in 
the mildness of your punishment in being 
Excepted from Commerce, and compelled to 
the sale of your magazines at the enormous 
advance of 25 percent. upon cost.” 

By prolonging this discussion I might 
easily shew, that without constraint upon 
commercial relations, and without going be- 
yond the circle of civilized polity, a curb 
might be placed upon the licence of mono- 
polists ; the necessity of such a course in 
relation to bread-stufis has been already felt, 
and that the Governments of all countries 
should interfere therein. They know that 
if speculators in grain should enjoy an un- 
restrained liberty, if they could form com- 
panies to secure the crops and store the 
grain, without putting it into circulation, 
a regular and graduated jamine might occur 
even in the most abundant year. Indeed, 
how many times have speculators succeeded 





in famishing a country, spite of the dance, 
of being stoned by the people, and harrass; 
by Government, who in a time of distres, 
ought to open the magazines and sell thei 
contents, rather than reduce the people jy 
despair. And if speculators now 60 wi. 
formly brave every danger, what woul 
they not do if they enjoyed an absolute 
liberty and full protection in the monopoly 
of grain ? 

And you political writers who compo 
theories about the the duties of man, do yoy 
not also admit the existence of duties of tle 
Social State? And is not the first of thee 
duties the repression of parasites who des». 
late industry, and whe found their fortunes 
only upon the wounds of their afflicted 
country? If you had had the courage to 
denounce these vices, the corrective, Social 
Competition, would have heen discovere( 
long ere this. Oh how much wiser was 
Antiquity (all ridiculed as it is) in Commer 
cial polity! It held the mercantile vices i 
utter contempt. They condemned to exe. 
cration these industrial robbers, these mono- 
lists, worthy the flattery of modern philoso. B hum 
phy, the shameless apologist for every in. 9 dulit 
famy which has for its objedt the amassing Pact 
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LABOR AND LABORERS IN ENGLAND. | 4... 


THE superior consideration which is § prov 
yielded to the man of ease over the man oi & ora 
labor, to the man who lives in indolence & of 
over the man who toils, has always seemed F the 
to us as one of the strangest anomalies. |i § the 
is a signal illustration of the subjection oi FF) rule 
the mass of mankind to the shows of things J stim 
rather than the substance of virtue. In wai 
this case, as in a thousand others, the ap- FF this 
plause and the respect of the multitude is civi 
bestowed upon the Jess deserving. The I tot 


man of ease holds a higher position in so —& int 
ciety than the man of work. | lab 

It would be difficult for the philosophe:. 7 
who looks into the reason of things. tc J tacl 
assign any rational ground for this differ. & cip! 


ence. No comparison can be instituted as JB sw 
to the relative worth, intrinsically, of ease J cur 
and labor, or of their relative value to sc- & Th 
ciety ; the one is a vice, the other a virtue; — ed, 
the one a burthen to the State, the other — the 
essential to its existence. 

There is nothing in labor itself which 
can be regarded as a badge of degradation; ing 
on the contrary, there is a high dignity and J for 


elevation in it. Its indispensable necessity, vel 
its paramount utility, separated from all its fict 
other elements of worth, would elevate it to eve 
the rank of virtues. Labor is imposed up- en 
on mankind by a law of the most irrever- att 


sible and binding authority—the law oi wh 
his nature. While ambition, avarice, or | 


any other form of desire, continue to be the 
elements of man’s soul, so long the neces- | ¥ W 
sity of labor will endure. Nothing upon | § ev 
which the mind can fasten as an object to | es 
be coveted, is attainable without it. From | ¥% pa 
the gold which the miser craves, to the im- | | an 
mortality for which the poet aspires—from | § tel 
the fame for which the hero bleeds, to the | 7 th 





noisy laughter for which the buffoon grins | fre 
—everything which can increase our com- | nc 
fort, solace our vanity, gratify our pride, | of 
must be pursued through the steep and rug- ( to 
ged path of toil. my ta 
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= But this is not the only law of man’s na- 
ger Mure, which will enforce the necessity, and 
sed [perpetuate the true dignity and elevation of 
es; Ielabor. While a preference for what is plea- 
ey sant over what is painful continues to be a 
" BBprinciple of the human mind, while man 
delights in happiness and dreads misery, 
the ranks of labor will always be swelled 
by the best part of the race, by all in whom 
the sensual does not entirely predominate 
over the spiritual, by all who have sufficient 
oi the divine spark to be tortured by that 
weariness of spirit, that stagnation of all the 
oO MB energies both of body and mind, that con- 
‘0, [esciousness of worthlessness which finds in 
tho fmethe past no consolation, and which wishes 
the future annihilated, that final apathy of 
the soul which fears no degradation, which 
8): can be stimulated by no hope, that is a ne- 
nes MH cessary consequence of a life of indolence, 
ted Heeii not a retributive visitation of God upon 
to its guilt. 
If what is essentially a law of man’s na- 
ture perpetually decreed, could derive any 
ted BP addition in dignity and importance from 
vas [PY being ratified by the organization of society, 
er. JP we should allude to censiderations like the 
following. Wealth, which in a civilized 
age is the true “master organ and pineal 
gland” of the body, social and political, 
10: FB owesits existence to labor. Every device of 
human ingenuity, every flight of human cre- 
) dulity, to discover some other source of the 
Pactolus has signally failed. The golden 
fleece, the dreams of the alchymist, the vis- 
ions of Eldorado, South-sea bubbles, tulip 
‘ manias, multicaulis manias, stock-jobbing, 
_ and up-town lots, are the accumulated evi- 
‘dence which successive centuries have 
1s F brought tu the truth of the maxim, that Jab- 
0! & or and production are the only real fountains 
ce B® of wealth. The law of labor, as it saw 
ed fF the commencement, is destined also to see 
lt F the close of every human organization. It 
oi fF ruled man when, as a savage, he knew no 
gs fF stimulus to exertion but the pressure of 
want; when he emerged into pastoral life, 
P- & this law of his being went with him, and 
is civilization, which has centributed so much 
he # to the amelioration of man, has contributed 
0. @ in the same proportion to render the law of 
_ labor perpetual and irrevocable. 
1, There is, moreover, a high dignity at- 
tc J tached to labor—it is a part of our moral dis- 
1: @ cipline in this probationary state. In the 
as 7 sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread, is a 
se curse with which a blessing is mingled. 
¢- & That toil to which we have been condemn- 
¥ ed, as the tenure of our existence below, is 
er — the training by which the body is strength- 
+ ened, the intellect invigorated, the soul ele- 
*h vated. Effort is the sole means of develop- 
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1; & ing the energies of our nature. It gives 
id force to the will, efficiency, courage, perse- 
vy; verance, self-confidence, contempt for dif- 
ts J ficulties; while under the dominion of ease, 
lo every physical energy is impaired, the mind 
)- enervated ; it is by labor alone that man can 
[- attain the extreme point of progression of 
of which his nature is capable. 

Ir We had adduced these considerations for 
e | ® the purpose of showing the large proportion 


3 which laboring classes will constitute in 
nh | every association of mankind, of the high 
0 | @ estimation to which they are entitled, of the 
n paramount authority which their interest 
and welfare should hold in all political sys- 
2 tems, and of their claim upon the sympa- 
> | 7 thies of the philanthropic, when suffering 
$ from evils which constitutions cannot reach, 
, nor legislation remedy. In spite, however, 
of the strong claims which laborers present 
to the protection of the laws, and the sus- 
taming hand of charity, for a long period of 
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years they were only regarded by political 
systems, that the rights of the master over 
them as slaves might be defined, and that 
their lives and limbs, which were of service 
to the State, might not be sacrificed by the 
violence of his passion. In the proudest states 
of antiquity, those by whom every physi- 
cal want was supplied, every comfort which 
meliorated the condition of man, every lux- 
ury which relieved the ennuz of ease, were 
slaves in regard to whom, the only specula- 
tions of the Statesman concerned, the means 
of inuring their muscles to the severest toil 
and perpetuating their servitude for ever. 
Aiter the destruction of the Roman Em- 
pire, the very first form which European 
civilization assumed, seems to have been 
contrived for the express purpose of oppres- 
sing and degrading labor. The Feudal sys- 
tem threw its strong and inextricable folds 
around the laborer. It was the most formi- 
dable fortress which was ever reared for en- 
slaving labor; at its summit was the abso- 
lute sovereign of all the lands in the realm, 
demanding irom the barons, who were im- 
mediately beneath him in rank, those bur- 
densome tenures which were due to him as 
their liege ; in their turn, they not only ex- 
torted from their tenants all that the king 
demanded of them, but the still more exor- 
bitant rights to which, by the law of feuds, 
they were themselves entitled. But at the 
very base of this most oppressive super- 
structure, under the superincumbent weight 
of king, lords, and vassals, lay, despised and 
crushed, the laborer. The baron, whose 
only service to society and to man con- 
sisted in disturbing the one and slaughtering 
the other, was rewarded with castles, princi- 
palities, and feudal rights of unlimited ex- 
tent and immense value. The freeman who 
aided the lord in services of rapine and 
bloodshed, held his rights and immunities 
by a tenure which was honorable and free. 
But the laborer who devoted his life to the 
cultivation of the soil, to the multiplication 
of comforts, to the production of wealth, and 
the sustenance of society, held the rights of 
living and breathing by a service whose 
only limit, in one respect, was infinite ex- 
tent, and in the other, indefinite degradation. 
Nor was the condition of the oes in 
any degree inferior where the law of feuds 
did not prevail. When William the Con- 
queror introduced that system into England, 
the condition of the laborer among the old 
Saxon dignitaries, who refused submission 
to his authority, and continued to practice 
the customs of their ancestors, has been por- 
trayed by the pen of an author whose words 
are authority upon all antiquarian subjects. 
«His garment was of the simplest form 
imaginable, being a close jacket, with sleeves 
composed of the tanned skin of some ani- 
mal, on which the hair had been originally 
left, but which had been worn off in so many 
places that it would have been diffieult to 
distinguish, from the patches which remain- 
ed, to what creature the fur had belonged. 
This primeval vestment reached from the 
throat to the knees, and served at once all 
the usual purposes of body clothing; there 
was no wider opening at the collar than was 
necessary to admit the passage of the head, 
from which it may be inferred that it was 
put on in the manner of a modern shirt, or 
an ancient hawbeck. Sandals, bound with 
thongs, made of boar’s-hide, protected the 
feet, and a roll of thin leather was twined 
artificially round the legs, and ascending 
above the calf, left the knees bare, like those 
of a Scottish Highlander. Theman had no 
covering upon his head, which was only 





defended by his own thick hair, matted and 


twisted together, and scorched, by the in- 
fluence of the sun, into a rusty dark-red co- 
lor, forming a contrast with the overgrown 
beard upon his cheeks, which was rather 
of a yellow or auburn hue, One part of 
his dress only remains, but that is too re- 
markable to be suppressed. It was a brass 
ring, resembling a dog’s collar, but with- 
out any opening, and soldered fast rownd 
his nach so loose as to form no impediment 
to his breathing, yet so ught as to be inca- 
ble of being removed, except by the use 
of the file. On this singular gorget was 
engraved, in Saxon characters, ‘Gurth is 
the born-slave of Cedric of Rotherwood.’” 
ading as were the habiliments of this 
or laborer of the twelfth century, they 
but feebly convey the debasement oi his 
spiritual nature. His mind was a blank and 
avoid; the unwritten precepts of his rustic 
seers—the gleanings of his own narrow ex- 
perience—a few of the rudest practical arts 
—constituted the sum of his knowledge. 
Letters, those mysterious expressions of 
thought, conveyed no significance to his 
benighted intellect ; books, those depositories 
of the accumulated wisdom ot mankind— 
those organs of communication between the 
thoughts of all ages—those imperishable 
records of all that man has proved, divined, 
or imagined —disclosed none of their efful- 
gence and beauty to his vision. Loyalty 
and courage seem to have been the only at- 
tributes of his moral nature which were at 
all developed. His religion was a confused 
blending of the savage superstitions of his 
Celtic ancestors, with the scarcely more ele- 
vated dogmas which he had imbibed at the 
mass and the confessional, while czvilly he 
was a * born thrall,” with his owner’s name 
inscribed upon his collar. 

Magna Charta itself, which limited the 
power of the king, secured the rights of the 
baron, defined the service of the vassal, re- 
lieved merchants from all arbitrary tolls 
and impositions, and enacted that no free- 
man should * be taken, imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed of his free tenement and liberties, 
or outlawed, or banished, or otherwise hurt 
or injured, unless by the legal judgment of 
his peers, or by the law of the land,” con- 
tained only one meagre provision for the la- 
borer with his hands—a provision which 
shows clearly that even by minds as en- 
lightened as those who gathered at Runne- 
mede, he was-regarded only as a machine 
whose operatipns should not be interrupted. 
«« Even a villain or rustic,” says this great 
instrument, after enlarging upon the rights 
of barons, farmers, merchants, of corporate 
burghs, and cities, ‘even a villain or rus- 
tic shall not by any fine be bereaved of his 
carts, ploughs, and implements of husband- 
ry.” Such was the only article in that me- 
morable declaration of the rights of Eng- 
lishmen, calculated for the interests of a 
body of men who were probably at that time 
the most numerous in the kingdom. 

What is true of this first great move- 
ment of English freedom is equally true of 
all that succeeded it. The great rebellion 
was the uprising of the middle classes 
against the tyrannical grasp which held both 
the priestly crosier and the kingly sword— 
against a subservient aristocracy, an altempt 
to do in England what evgn the Norman 
conquerors had not succeeded in doing. The 
men who upheld the hands of Pym, Vane, 
Hampden, Elliot, and Sc. John, in the House 
of Commons, and of Cromwell on the field 
of battle, were small proprietors, landlords, 
and landlords’ sons, or small traders of the 





towns and cities. The movement did not 
reach the laborer, and when it was consum- 
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mated (for such was the true consummation 
of the Great Rebellion)by that ‘declaration of 
rights” under which William and Mary took 
possession of the throne, the claims of the 
laborer, and the civil disabilities which he 
suffered, were as much disregarded by the 
Halifaxes, Shrewsburies, and Danbys of 
1698, as by the Fitz-Walters and De Mow- 
brays of 1215, 

Even in the Reform movement of our 
own day, which has all the importance of 
a revolution, no statesman was found suf- 
ficiently enlightened—no Radical sufficient- 
ly bold, to advocate the admission of the 
laborers to a franchise so infinitely beneath 
their claims and sufferings as the right to 
vote for members of the popular branch of 
Parliament. The most forcible and start- 
ling proof that the political system of Eng- 
land, so far from consulting the welfare 
of the laborer, entails upon him hopeless 
misery and wretchedness, both physical and 
moral, is that which breaks from the pallid 
and dieased victims of her manufactory 
system, the swarthy artisans in her stithies, 
the brutal crew who forget all the decen- 
cies of humanity in her unwhoiesome col- 
lieries, and the starving operatives which 
crowd the cellars and garrets of her over- 
grown metropolis. A description of the 
woes entailed upon a class so eminently en- 
titled to all the remedial influences of a wise 
legislation and an enlightened Political Eco- 
nomy as the laboring class, by the blind- 
ness, selfishness, and greediness of the poli- 
tical institutions and commercial policy of 
England, would swell our desultory reflec- 
tions into volumes. We must dismiss the 
subject with this brief allusion. 

Asacomment, however, upon the wretch- 
edness of a portion of this class, we call the 
attention of our readers to the following ex- 
tract from the London Times : 


SUICIDE AND STARVATION. 


We wonder much that, in these reform- 
ing days, no philosophical philanthropist 
had advised the abolition of coroners’ in- 
quests. They appear to us wholly unsuited 
to the refined sensibilities of the enlightened 
and charitable mortals of these times. They 
disinter so much wo and misery; they 
bring to our knowledge so many scenes of 
starving affliction ; they excite our sympa- 
thies by such tales of want and trouble— 
age destitute—youth desperate—the prompt- 
ings of natural instincts subdued by the 
frenzy of hunger, that it would be charity 
to all tender-hearted people, ~ 


Who sigh for wretchedness, and shun the 
wretched, 


if these coroners’ inquests were got rid of al- 
together. It would be a vast relief—just the 
sort of relief you obtain when you chase 
away the beggar from your door, or the po- 
liceman hurries from your area gate to the 
station-house the starving Savoyard, whose 
organ and piteous plaint had stunned your 
ears. 

If there had been none of these plaguey 
coroners’ inquests we should not have been 
shocked by the sad tale of E1.1za KENDALL. 
This poor girl, but nineteen years of age, 
drowned herself the other day in the Surre 
Canal: one of her sisters, who sought wit 
her the same fate, was rescued. It appears 
that these sisters obtained, what it would be 
a mockery to call a livelihood, by making 
shirts for the slopsellers. The evidence of 
the survivor before the jury was aflecting 
enough. 

They all worked at home at needlework 
—slopwork. Her father did all he could 


for them. The shop payed 1}d. to 3d. each 
for shirtmaking. It required four hours’ 
hard work to make one at 3d. The thread 
and buttons were found out of this sum. 
At the price of 3d. they must be well made. 
Could not say how long it took to make one 
at 13d. Could make three in sixteen hours. 
Deceased had pledged shirts some time pre- 
viously to her death. The had been re- 
deemed. They had breakfast on Tuesday. 
It was not a usual thing for them to have 
dinner. They did not look for it. Deceased 
had no work the last week. They clubbed 
their earnings together fer food. Deceased 
had been for days ope without breaking 
her fast. They all had. She had been 
fined 3s for an assault on a neighbor in a 
quarrel, and had been allowed a fortnight 
to pay the fine. Deceased told the officer, 
who had called for the amount, that she 
had not earned enough to pay the fine. De- 
ceased had five shillings from witness to 
redeem the shirts, and, knowing that it was 
money left by her father to pay the land- 
lord when he came, she became afraid to 
see him, if the rent was not ready when 
calledfor. He father found it out on Tues- 
day evening,the landlord having called while 
he was at home. Her father asked her about 
it, and she told the truth. 

In reference to the five shillings, which 
was employed in redeeming the shirts, their 
father stated in evidence, 


He was not angry with them, for he was 
sure they would not have taken it had it not 
been for very urgent circumstances. His 
daughters had the best of characters, and 
they could have gone to service, had they 
not been so much distressed, and pawned 
their clothes. 


Alluding to his daughters, he said that 


They worked at slop-shirts, but earned a 
very scanty pittance. They could not do 
enough to gain a proper subsistence, the 
price being so very. low, FIVE FARTHINGS 
only given for making up some. They 
have been much in want, but when he was 
in work they fared better. He generally 
earned 8s a-week when in employment. 
His daughters have at times fasted for 
twenty-four hours ! 


And this in “merry England ;” in that 
England, 


Where even the peasant boasts his right to 
scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man! 


The father furthermore stated, that 


His daughters worked for Mr. Forman, a 
superannuated Custom House officer or ex- 
ciseman, he did not know which, who got 
them from a warehouse in the city, and 
who employed a number of females, as 
many as 200, to make them up. Mr. Nor- 
man’s wife had to manage the work girls, 
who lived in Keating Lane, Bermondsey. 
She got them from the warehouse to do ata 
very low sum, but those she employed must 
do them lower, as she gets a profit on their 
labor. 

Thus are all leagued against the poor 
children of the needle—the selfish trades- 
man, the rapacious middleman, and the in- 
different purchaser! The jury, with more 
wisdom than juries usually vince, did note 
hesitate to denounce a practice, which is the 
fruitful cause of crime and misery. They 
found, 

That the deceased committed suicide while 
laboring under a fit of insanity; and the 
jury cannot but deprecate the cruel practice 





of the slop-sellers in London, of employing 





young females at needlework at so low a 
rate of wages as to preclude the possibility 
of a subsistence. 


The facts of this case suggest many re- 
flections, but they are so obvious that we 
will not, by any remarks, weaken their 
force. England has abolished torture, sla- 
very, and a thousand other abominations ; 
but, it would seem, that the genius of cru- 
elty cannot be conjured out of her nature, 
and that the atrocities perpetrated by bar- 
barous despotism, the accursed spirit of civ- 
ilized selfishness is able and willing to emu- 
late —[New World. 


a 
For the Phalanx. 


LUIGI CARLINI; OR, THE REDEMP- 
TION. 


BY MARY ORME. 

ArT has a charm for me, that is irresisti- 
ble. I have a kind of reverence for artists, 
that common mortals never awaken in my 
heart. But then, they must be artists in the 
full sense of that glorious word. Amateurs, 
delineators, daubers, move me strongly ; but 
it is a movement to throw them overboard ; 
a wicked feeling, that they have no place 
in the world. I am strangely prone to for- 
get, that all men were once children, that 
parts make a whole, that genius does not 
always show itself at once. But then, I 
make amends for this irreligion, by any 
quantity of devotion to those whose power 
enables them, not only to copy, but to cre- 
ate. . 

How many strange places, lanes, alleys, 
and by-ways have I not threaded; how 
many stair-cases, elegant, decent, vulgar, 
and vile, have 1 not ascended, in conse- 
quence of my passion for the Arts. Many 
a tale can I tell, and probably I shall tell, 
if I live long enough, for I am essentially a 
story-teller. Before I went to Florence, I 
determined to be a painter; but Italy and 
its pictures cured me. <I’! not daub for the 
world,” said 1; “I can never paint.” I 
never took pencil in my hand again. The 
cure was radical. [ came home to our infant 
country, and looked again at what we have 
done, and how little it seemed. I speak not 
this discouragingly, for America has done 
something, and she will do more. But I 
forget that I took my pen to tell a story. 

I had a friend in Florence, named Luigi 
Carlini. He was an artist, whom I was 
compelled to worship. I loved him as | 
did my own soul; he was abstracted and 
pensive, and though kind, pure, and holy as 
the refreshing dews ef Heaven, yet he was 
amoody being. Days he would pass alone, 
close shut in his chamber, or in lonely walks 
wrapt in deep abstraction. He lodged with 
his sister Maria, a good woman, but so 
ugly, that even Luigo, well as he loved her, 
could never bring himself to paint her face. 
He should have taken lessons of Sully ; for 
Sully would paint a Griffin so beautiful, 
that a Count D’Orsay would agree to marry 
the—picture. But Maria Carlini was so 
good, that I never would have told you of 
her unfortunate ugliness, had I not feared 
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that you might question the disinterested- 
ness of my love for her brother. Carlini 
loved his sister tenderly ; I do not believe 
he ever thought her ugly, only in connec- 
tion with his art. She made his home the 
abode of peace and neatness. She never 
interfered with anything that concerned him. 
How much more beautiful would be friend- 
ship, could friends but be persuaded to 
mind their own business. Maria never 
said, «* Do, Luigo, set your sofa on this side 
of the room;” or, * your book-case on 
that.” She never annoyed him when he 
wore whiskers, by teasing him to repudiate 
them ; nor when he hada smeoth face, did 
she tease him to patronise the bears. She 
was a pattern sister, went her own way 


§ quietly, and suffered Luigo to go his undis- 


turbed. I wish I could persuade all women 
to imitate her. But precept is worth very 
little. We shall never have a radical change 
in the meddling, gossiping habits of the 
world, till the world has something better 
to do. Open noble and ennobling channels 
of occupation for woman’s powers, and 
woman will cease to be the trifler she too 
often is at present. But1 shall never tell 
Carlini’s story. When I first knew him, he 
was near thirty years of age. There wasa 
freshness and beauty in his soul, that in 
most men, at that age, have been worn 
away by perpetual contact with the world. 
He was not sad, but one could never trifle 
with his feelings. The holy name of Love 
was never desecrated in the presence of 
Luigo Carlini, by being connected with a 
jest or a sneer. The arrows of coquetry 
fell harmless at his feet. The loving wife, 
the betrothed in soul, loved and reverenced 
Luigo; while the cequette made up her 
mind that he was utterly heartless. Mean- 
while, Carlini felt too bitterly that he hada 
heart. I have said that he was not sad; 
and habitually, he was not so; but there 
were times when I have intruded upon him 
too early, or too late, when he looked as 
though he might have sat for the portait of 
sorrow; and a very few times his’ sister 
arrested my progress to his room, saying, 
“The cloud is over my brother.” Had 
Maria been young and beautiful, 1 should 
have tried to gain her confidence, and learn 
the secret of her brother perchance. As it 
was, I left it in the holy care of friendship, 
and only loved Carlini better, as I pitied 
him more; and this, to me, proved the un- 
selfishness of my affection. 

One day, when my friend seemed enter- 
ing the shadow of the cloud, I tendered him 
words of sympathy. I said, «« One so good, 
Should not be unhappy.” ‘* Good /” said 
Luigo, and he seemed laboring with an in- 
ward convulsion. ‘* Good! Alvord, how 
little you know me; but I am not unhappy 
usually; I have more of peace than thou- 
sands, and but for one dark and terrible 
spot on my life, I might be happy always. 
O that error! will a life of penitence atone 
for it? Only one in the wide world knows 


me, Alvord; I am a sealed book to all 
others. My dear good sister knows not in 
whom she trusts: did she know: but what 
will not woman forgive? She would love 
me’ were I a “leper white as snow.” I 
sought not to know my friend’s secret, I 
wished not to know it; I trembled greatly, 
at the thought of a blot on a nature so pure, 
so lovely as his. How strangely we err in 
giving all goodness to our friends, and in 
thinking those we,do not love, or those 
whom the wortd casts out, irredeemably 
evil. 

There I sat, pale and trembling, by the 
side of Carlini. I said nothing. My sym- 
pathy was too deep for words. He lay 
like one dead, for a few minutes. At length 
he gasped for Lreath, raised himself in his 
chair, and said, with a strange calmness, 
*«T will tell you all; you will not curse 
me, for you are at once too good, and too 
bad to do it. You know that I have been 
a student; you know, too, the proneness 
of my nature to look at the abstract right, 
instead of the concrete, if I may so speak. 
At twenty, I read English with freedom; I 
had read Shelly and Goodwin, I had read a 
host of French writers ; I cannot say of the 
same school, for they were French, and a 
Frenchman ever thinks and feels different- 
ly from an Englishman. But that boy Shel- 
ly, standing with his brow and bosom bared 
to receive, not only the thunders, but the 
lightnings of the aristocracy in Church and 
State, awoke in me a reverential madness. 
Of him I could say, with the poet of Scot- 
land, ‘“*With such as he, where’er he be, 
may I be saved, or damned.” I have since 
learned, that a man may have much truth, 
and many errors. The young first admire, 
then worship, then imitate. I had learned 
the word expediency, to despise it, and ex- 
clude it from my vocabulary. I have since 
learned that there is a wise and innocent 
expediency. Such was my admiration for 
my boy-god at this time, that I used to pity 
the poor Florentines, who could not read 
English, more than those who lacked 
bread. One day, I had been walking, and 
meditating on the being who should be no- 
ble enough, to despise all forms, and stand 
by my side, one with me; the being who, 
in the sight of Heaven, should be my wire ; 
and, with a nebility, or,as I can now see, 
madness, equal to my own, should brave the 
scorn of men. Pity me, Alvord, for I was 
mad; before God I say it, impurity had no 
place in my philosophy. In my zeal for 
the real, I overlooked the actual, as of no- 
thing worth. I saw man and woman every- 
where chained by forms, to what they 
loathed and hated. I said, This is not mar- 
riage; I say so now; but I now see, that 
the precious incense needs its vase ; that a 
sacred union cannot have a too solemn ac- 
knowledgment As I walked on, seeing 
nought but the fair visions of imagination, 
I jostled against two ladies, busied with 
their own converse, almost to the same 
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point of abstraction as myself. I looked 

up, and, for a moment, I gazed upon the 

younger of the two. Her beauty was more. 
dazzling than my dreams. During my life, 

I have never seen any one who could com- 

pare with her. If I were a madman before, 

what was I now? I passed on, and seated 

myself in my studio, with only one image 
in my mind—that of the fair creature f had 
encountered. For two days I thought of 
nothing else, dreamed of nothing else, but 
the maiden. On the third day, as I sat list- 
hd idling away my time, an old lady call- 
ed, to engage me to paint her daughter. | 
settled time, terms, &c. mechanically, and 
forgot the engagement; and only by acci- 

dent, was in at the hour appointed. The 
next day, judge of my rapturous surprise, 
when the good woman brought my fair one 
for her picture. Beatrice L——— was truly 
a magnificent creature. Formed to fasci- 
nate, no less by the graces of her mind, than 
by those of her person; she was the queen 
of hearts. Wonder not, Alvord, that in 
my enthusiasm, I became her lover, her 
slave. And Beatrice returned my love ; and 
I believe, with no shade of doubt, that had 
our marriage been solemnized amid our 
friends, had I taken her from the dizzying, 
bad eminence on which she stood, with 
numbers doing homage to her charms, she 
would have been mine for ever. But alas! 
I asked more of humanity in its feebleness, 
with no strengthening circumstance, than it 
could give. But I anticipate. Beatrice lived 
with her aged and deting mother ; their in- 

come was small ; the father was dead. They 
managed to live elegantly on their little in- 
come. I became the teacher of Beatrice. | 
say again, Alvord, and God is my witness 
in all holiness of purpose, I taught this 
young creature, that Love 1s Marriace: | 
believe itnow. Man isa soul. The soul 
is man; but wants he not a body? At 
first, Beatrice shuddered, and took refuge in 
forms, in conventionalism, and forbade me 
her presence. But then she had come to 
love me intensely; and love is a mighty 
pleader. My sins against the customs of 
the world were only in word. My life 
plead for me; few ever lived more purely. 
Beatrice felt this ; and ] was again restored 
to favor. Steadily, then, I went on sapping 
the foundation of old prejudices; showing 
that while two souls were in harmony, 
there was marriage; solemnized by God, 
and resulting in a heaven of happiness ; that 
two souls, thus united, were above form, 
and safe from all license by the very ordi- 
nation of the Most High. And,Beatrice be- 
lieved this; solemnly we pledged ourselves 
before Heaven and angels, to guard well 

our hearts, that it should be no fault of ours 
if our union should cease, our hearts be- 

come estranged. Why did we not thus 
pledge ourselves before men? Therein con- 

sists my deep and damning error. Oh, Al- 

vord, to feel that lam a destroyer. I was 

strong enough to have stood against the 
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world, and its wall of custom, built to the 
very clouds, that none ean scale it. I would 
have said that the child of our love, is proof 
of our marriage ; but Beatrice shrunk from 
the world; she was too weak for what she 
had rashly ventured to undertake. Our union 
remained concealed, and in that was crimi- 
nal; for crime asks concealment; virtue is 
bold, and meets all consequences. I was 
poor; Beatrice was not rich. She was 
scorched by the blaze of admiration. I could 
not remove her from that hell. I could 
only love, not protect her. She loved wealth, 
luxury; she loved all beautiful things; I 
could give her nothing but devotion, and 
this palled too soon.” ’ 

Carlini eovered his face with his hands. 
His whole frame shook, as if rocked to and 
fro bya demon. Atlength, big tears rolled 
down his pale face, and he seemed a little 
more himself. After a few moments, he 
spoke in a fearful, hissing whisper: 

‘« Beatrice L—— is Countess of 

He did not fill the blank; and, in a mo- 
ment, he said, 

«<T will not tell you more. The world 
would say—perhaps you say—that Beatrice 
was my mistress, and 7s the wife of Count 
-—_— ; but I say, she was my wife ; what 
she zs, ] may never speak. But she has 
wealth, station, everything but purity and 
peace. Her husband—but no, I will not 
profane that sacred name—is as heartless 
as she is. He wished to have the most 
beautiful woman in Florence for his wile. 
He has his wish. Atleast, the Church and 
the world say she is his wife. But I am 
the destroyer.” 

« Do not,” said I, “take guilt to your- 
self, for the falsehood of another.” 

«Talk not thus to me, Alvord; I guarded 
not the weakness of Beatrice ; I took her not 
from temptation. I who should have been 
her protector, was her destroyer. I know 
she is false; God, not J, will visit her for 
that falseness Thousands are living on, at 
this moment, a dreary, wintry life, without 
love. But few in the wide world have 
such an experience as Beatrice, Countess 
of — 4 

Months passed, and I respected poor 
Carlini’s sorrow. I never intruded a word 
upon him; and he never once referred to 
ought that had passed. 

One evening I visited him. His sister 
met me with a glad cry: 

«Q.,” said she, «I hope Luigo will see 
you; for he is very bad.” 

She went into his room, and [ heard him 
say, ‘ No,” and «« Yes,” hurriedly several 
times. At length he said, «* Let him come,” 
and she hurried out, lest he should counter- 
mand the order. 

| entered the room ; years seemed to have 
been added to the life of my poor friend. 
He held a letter in his hand. It was crum- 
pled in his grasp, and he held it convul- 
sively. He threw it at me. 

‘Oh that repentance should come so 
late,” said he. 


’ 


v 








I read the letter; it was blotted and erased, 
and bore many marks of the deepest wretch- 
edness. It was as follows: 

«‘ Best and most injured of men, how can 
I write to vou? I have nerved myself to tell 
my misery, and I will. For seven years I 
have been a wretch, too vile to breathe 
God’s air, or press his earth. I gave my 
hand without my heart. I have been faith- 
ful to the hated bond. My husband has 
been dead four weeks. I am mistress of his 
pence wealth. Crowds gather around 

e to pour their homage at my feet. ’ But [ 
would give wealth, power, beauty, all 
things, for one look of love. Luigo, can 
you forgive? Can you look on your Bea- 
trice once more? It not, oh! do not write 
to reproach me.” BEATRICE. 

[ read this letter, and it fell from my hand 
as if it had been a thing accursed. Truly, 
Beatrice, Countess of , was humbled. 
I looked at Carlini ; his face was blanched, 
his lips bloodless ; his hands were pressed 
upon his heart, as if to keep it from butst- 
ing. 

“She talks of her husband,” said he ; 
‘‘and calls herself mzne. Oh! horror of 
horrors !” 

** Shall you see her,” said I. 

Carlini gave me one look, time cannot 
blot it from my memory. 1 was answered. 
I pitied the poor wretch, that she should 
thus sue for nought. Carlini was not equal 
to this terrible shock. Fever and delirium 
sueceeded. A few days after his seizuse 
the Countess of called to inquire for 
him. She learned his state, and I doubt 
not, rejoiced in it. She told the sister she 
was an old friend, and as such, she got ad- 
mission to his bedside. Day and night she 
watched over my poor friend ; and, well as 

toved him, for his sake and hers, I wished 
he inight die. But nature triumphed. Luigo 
awoke to know whose hand tended him, 
and whose bosom supported him. He start- 
ed from her in horror. Tke basilisk would 
have been welcome, rather than the once 
cherished of his heart. 

«Leave me, Beatrice,” said he, “if you 
will have my forgiveness, and never let me 
see you again. I will never marry while 
you live; but you can never be tome aught 
but a stranger.” 

I have seen death and misery in many 
forms, but never have I seen wretchedness 
that moved me like that of Beatrice, Count- 
ess of -_—,_ She stirred not, spoke not, 
and Carlini added : 

*« But mine was the blame, the wrong, 
and I should suffer for it.” 

‘Heaven bless you, Luigo,” said the 
wretched woman, “* you have spoken kindly 
to me.” 

** And I will never speak otherwise,” said 
Carlini, ‘‘ you have sinned fearfully, and 
fearful has been your expiation, 1 know it 
by that lustreless eye, that wan and haggard 
cheek.” 

‘« Bless you, bless you,” again murmured 











poor Beatrice. 


* Be but my friend, Carlini, and I ask 
no more; watch over my penitence; be 
convinced that it is real. Know that virtue 
‘can take root in my heart, however vile; 
and with the Divine blessing, grow and bear 
fruit.” 

Luigo was deeply moved. 

*‘T will be your friend, Beatrice,” said 
he, ‘‘ now leave me.” 

_ Let me be your nurse,” pleaded Bea- 
trice. ‘Henceforth I give myself to the 
sick.” 

Carlini was vangished, and he murmured, 

** As you will.” 

Three days after, I was compelled by im- 
perative business, to,leave Florence. 1 was 
absent three years; when I returned, I 
sought, and found my friend. He was 
calm, grave, and apparently in good health. 
I liked not to ask of Beatrice. But he an- 
swered to my look. 

“She has given nobie evidence ot 
change,” said he, “‘ she is all I could ask ; 
if anything can atone for the past, her life 
must ; she is the ‘mother of the sick and the 
afflicted, the guide and support of the weak, 
and but for her, the erring-——-” 

While we were speaking, a note was 
brought to Carlini. He shuddered as he put 
it into my hand. It was from Beatrice’s 
physician, and stated that she was dying of 
a malignant fever. She had expressed a 
wish to see Carlini, and the physician had 
thus attended to her request. He added, 
that she had already made her will, and left 
all her property to the Sisters of Charity, 
for the relief of the sick. 

«Go with me,” said Luigo ; and he clung 
to me for support. 

We found her calm and resigned. 

‘*‘ Luigo Carlini,” said she, as he took 
her hand, “have I your whole forgive- 
ness ?” 

«1 cannot better answer you,” said Car- 
lini, * than to ask, if in death, you will be 
my wile; Father Anselm will unite us,” 
said he, glancing at the priest, who was 
present with the sacraments for the dying. 
Oh, the look of unutterable joy, that beamed 
from the countenance of Beatrice! But her 
joy was too great for her strength, and she 
sunk into a death-like fainting fit. Carlini 
felt that all was over; but he also felt, that 
he had in some measure atoned for the great 
error of his life. But all was not over. 
Beatrice revived, the good priest united her, 
to her husband. Ten years have since 
passed, and there lives not in Florence a 
more exemplary wife than Beatrice Carlini. 
The happiness of Carlini and Beatrice hag 
taken its hue from their sins and sorrows; 
but it is happiness ; for eachtas faith in 
the other. They have sinned, they have 
suffered. They live a life of love and 
charity. 
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NOTICE. 


We regret the delay which has attended the appearance 


our readers. The number was prepared by the Editors, 
and the form made up, at the usual time; but owing te 
causes which it is not necessary to name, the printing has 
been delayed. We shall take care that future numbers 
shall appear at the regular day. 

A repert of the proceedings of the Convention at Roch- 
ester, with an account of the Western Associations, will 





appear in our next number. 


of this number of the PHaLanx, full as much as any of 


pyran Dee clip eine AP, 





